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The second annual survey in a series which “should prove 
invaluable if continued through the years” (Journal of Mod- 
ern History), this volume records the diplomatic, political, 
and military events of 1942, and the economic, social, and 





cultural developments in the life of the twenty-two Ameri- 
can nations. Nine distinguished contributors state and an- 
alyze the facts; and nineteen statistical tables, three maps, 
and a full chronology for the year complete its value as a 
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A revealing study 





of Japan’s religion of conquest by 
a leading authority who lived in 
Japan for thirty years 


MODERN JAPAN 


AND SHINTO NATIONALISM 


BY D. C. HOLTOM 
.... Mind of Japan 


“When the war ends, the question of the 
mind of Japan will be with us, and de- 
cisions will have to be made. Dr. Hol- 
tom, outstanding authority on Shinto, 
has things to say which, in the making of 
those decisions, we must not overlook 
....a compelling and authoritative 
presentation of fundamental problems 
which are inescapable in dealing with 
Japan.” —American Foreign Service Journal. 


. ++ Deal Harbor 


**The book will be of interest to all who 
would understand the historical forces 
which culminated in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.’’—American Sociological Review. 


“For one who has a serious interest in 
understanding the background of Japan’s 
amazing march of conquest, this volume 
will provide a view of the astounding 
emotional urge which underlies her bid 
for world domain.’’—Constitution (At- 
lanta). 


“It is to the advantage of every citizen to 
know the substance of Dr. Holtom’s 
book.”’—Xions Herald. 


**. . ». tremendous amount of highly in- 
teresting and valuable material.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


$700 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








From the lessons of past failures 
peacemakers of tomorrow will 
find valuable suggestions which 
may help to guide them in the 
formulation of a peace plan that 
will work. 


PLANS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH SIX 

CENTURIES 


By 
SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


What were some of the noted peace 
plans of the past? What did they con- 
tribute to organized world peace? 
Why were none of these plans 
adopted? 


Here is a concise and clear portrayal 
of peace projects from the proposal of 
Pierre Dubois in 1305-7 to the for- 
mation of the League of Nations in 
1919. Other plans discussed include 
those of Dante and Marsiglio in the 
fourteenth century; George Podébrad 
of Bohemia, in the fifteenth century; 
the plea of Erasmus and Wolsey’s 
league in the sixteenth century; The 
New Cyneas of Crucé and the “‘Grand 
Design”’ attributed by Sully to Henry 
IV of France; Grotius, Penn, Bellers, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, 
Kant, Saint-Simon, Tsar Alexander I 
of Russia, Ladd, Jay, Bluntschli, and 
Lorimer. Programs of the first World 
War period, 1914-18, are carefully 


studied. 
$2.50 
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THOMAS STARKEY AND THE CROMWELLIAN POLITY 


W. GORDON ZEEVELD 


E Anglican via media has ordinar- 

| ily been accepted as an Elizabethan 
settlement, defined by the Eliza- 
bethan Acts of Supremacy and Uniform- 
ity. On the basis of the present evidence 
it appears that the principle was already 
clearly established by Thomas Starkey, 
chaplain to Henry VIII, in a work writ- 
ten in 1535 and published by the king’s 
printer in 1536. Since this, so far as is 
known to the writer, was the first official 
statement of the English via media, Star- 
key may be justly credited with the es- 
tablishment of the theoretic foundations 
of Anglican polity. Starkey’s importance 
has not been recognized, largely because 
he has been known only through the Dia- 
logue between Pole and Lupset, published 
some years ago by the Early English 
Text Society. His Exhortation to the peo- 
ple instructing them to unity and obedience 
has not been reprinted since Berthelet 
first published it in 1536. The rest of his 
work has remained in manuscript.” An 


tJ. W. ALLEN, A history of political thought in the 
sixteenth century (London, 1928), makes a single ref- 
erence to the Exhortation. Franklin L. BAUMER, 
“Thomas Starkey and Marsilius of Padua” (Politica, 
II [1936], 188-205), a study of the Marsilian influ- 
ence on Starkey, is based entirely on the Dialogue. 
In a more recent work, Baumer makes use of both 


examination of the manuscript and print- 
ed work heretofore neglected suggested 
the present revaluation of Starkey’s im- 
portance in terms of political thought in 
England. Specifically, this paper will 
point out the means by which Starkey 
arrived at a theory of the via media as a 
philosophical justification of the new or- 
der. It has often been observed that the 
civil law and the conciliary theories of 
Marsilius of Padua were contributing in- 
fluences in the formulation of an English 
polity; and Starkey, as will be shown, 
was well aware of their value. But the 
importance of another influence, combin- 
ing classical and Christian tradition in a 
manner far more congenial to the Eng- 
lish temperament, has hitherto remained 
unnoticed. In the classical ‘tradition, 
Starkey will be seen to have drawn prece- 
dent from the law of nature; in the Chris- 
tian tradition, he could find authority in 
Paul’s epistles and in Augustine; but, 
more immediately, he found these tradi- 
tions mingled in the position of the mod- 
erate Lutherans of his own day, more es- 


the Dialogue and the Exhortation and describes Star- 
key as “the most outstanding exponent of the new 
attitude” (Early Tudor theory of kingship (New 
Haven, 1940], p. 148). 
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pecially in Melanchthon’s Loci communes 
theologici, just dedicated to Henry VIII, 
in which he identified adiaphora, or 
things indifferent for salvation, with hu- 
man or positive law under the law of na- 
ture. Melanchthon’s Christian adiapho- 
rism, presented in that work as the philo- 
sophical basis for Protestant church uni- 
ty, became, through Starkey, the direct 
ideological forbear of the Anglican polity. 
Starkey was sufficiently perspicacious to 
see the political implications of the idea; 
and it was through him that it became 
anglicized in the form in which it ap- 
peared in the Thirty-nine Articles, in 
Hooker’s Of the laws of ecclesiastical pol- 
ity, and in Laud. 

The official character of his work may 
be judged from the circumstances of its 
composition. The evidence here follow- 
ing reveals that he was writing under the 
direct influence and suggestion, even ex- 
tending to editorial comment, of both 
Cromwell and the king. It is significant 
that their criticism, as will presently ap- 
pear, sought to align the English polity 
he was in the act of formulating with the 
two great sources of tradition, Aristotle 
and the Bible. Melanchthon’s Loci com- 
munes theologici provided the means. 

This traditionalism in one so close to 
the king confirms the generally accepted 
view that, while expediency was the most 
immediate factor determining the char- 
acter of political theory during the period 
in which Thomas Cromwell was in power, 
the establishment of the royal supremacy 
in 1534 did not involve a serious break 
with tradition.? Rather, Henry’s problem 
was to discover theoretic warrant for a 
fait accompli without the sacrifice of ca th- 
olicity or conformity. For though the 


? BaumMER, Early Tudor theory of kingship, has de- 
scribed it as revolutionary in English political 
thought. But see Roland H. BarnTon in the Review 
of religion, V (1941), 239-40, who accepts this 
view as “essentially sound” but “slightly over- 
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pope had been traditionally regarded as 
a foreigner in England since Wycliffe’s 
time, a formula deriving its force from 
national isolationism and its most enthu- 
siastic adherents from the ranks of the 
radical English Lutherans could hardly 
be acceptable to the defender of the faith. 
To create a satisfactory apologetic, 
Thomas Cromwell turned to such hu- 
manists as Starkey, whose studies in both 
England and Italy he had actively as- 
sisted and whose range of reading among 
classical and modern authors particularly 
qualified them to carry out this task. It 
was because of their efforts that expedi- 
ency found justification in theory. 
Recent scholarship has recognized the 
importance of these government apolo- 
gists in the creation of a rationale for the 
royal supremacy; but, because of their 
function as propagandists, it has some- 
times doubted their integrity.4 While 
such inference may plausibly be drawn 
from the career of some of the apologists,5 
it not only misrepresents the moderate 
temper of others—a temper sometimes 


done.” One might reasonably question calling a pro- 
gram revolutionary which met with such a large de- 
gree of popular support. On this point see A. F. Pol- 
lard’s review in English historical review, LVI (1941), 
git, 


3 Pierre JANELLE, L’A ngleterre catholique é la veille 
du schisme (Paris, 1935); Gustave CONSTANT, The 
Reformation in England: the English schism (New 
York, 1935); A. P. D’ENTREVES, The medieval con- 
tribution to political thought (Oxford, 1939); BAUMER, 
Early Tudor theory of kingship. 


4 JANELLE (L’ Angleterre catholique, pp. 232-319, 
especially pp. 309-19) has pictured them as astute 
Machiavellians, violating their personal convictions 
to the point of downright dishonesty; and their 
latest historian, following Janelle’s lead, has inter- 
preted their repeated appeal to tradition as a deliber- 
ate policy of deception (BAUMER, Early Tudor theory 
of kingship, pp. 38-45, 49-56 [especially p. 52, n. 53], 
216). 

5 See W. G. ZEEVELD, “Richard Morison, public 
apologist for Henry VIII,”’ Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, LV (1940), 409- 
10, 416-18. 
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described anachronistically as Erastian® 
—but casts doubt on the legitimacy of 
the government’s case. The establish- 
ment of the royal supremacy doubtless 
meant change, but one need not question 
the sincerity of those who believed that 
it was a change to a more ancient tradi- 
tion than the papal supremacy. As the 
following pages will show, respect for 
tradition, not as a trick but as an expres- 
sion of a genuine conservative spirit, in- 
formed the Cromwellian polity. 

Starkey’s moderation significantly as- 
serts itself in his unwillingness to natural- 
ize either the Roman civil law or the De- 
fensor pacis, although his humanistic and 
legal training had fully awakened him to 
their value in defending the royal su- 
premacy. It is well known that he had 
accompanied Reginald Pole to Avignon, 
where Alciato had been lecturing, to 
study under Giovanni Francesco Ripa, 
the great renovator of the Corpus juris 
civilis,’ and that, as a student, he had ex- 
pressed scorn of the medieval commen- 
tators Accurtius and Bartholus.* It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in apply- 
ing for a place in the king’s service he 
had stated as a qualification that he had 
studied the civil law in order to form a 
better judgment of the politic order and 
customs used in England, ‘‘by-cause my 
purpos was to lyue in a polytyke lyfe;’” 

6C. H. Smytu, Cranmer and the Reformation un- 
der Edward VI (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 29-30; E. A. 
WHITNEY, “Erastianism and divine right,” Hunting- 
ton Library quarterly, IL (1939), 373-08. 

7F. W. MAITLAND, English law and the Renais- 
sance (Cambridge, 1901), p. 6. 

8 Letters and papers, foreign and domestic, of 
the reign of Henry VIII (hereafter referred to as 
“L. & P.’’), VII, No. goo (ii): “Francis Curtius is 


dead, to the grief of those who follow the doctrine of 
Bartholus.” 

9 England in the reign of Henry VIII: Starkey’s 
life and letters, ed. S. J. HERRTAGE (Early English 
Text Society, “Extra series,” Vol. XXXII), p. x. 
The letter is incorrectly dated “End of 1534” 
(L. & P., VIII, No. 214). 
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and that, having taken up the politic life 
in the employ of Cromwell, he, like other 
civilians,’® directed Henry’s attention to 
Justinian as a model. Arguing that the 
laws of general councils are inoperative 
until they are received by every nation 
“by cémon assent,” he looked to the civil 
law for support: “And this to be true de- 
clareth a lawe made of the emperour Jus- 
tinian, whereby to suche rytes and cus- 
tomes ecclesiastical, as from the see of 
Rome and general assemble, were deriued 
to many other natids, he gyueth power 
and strength of lawes, settyng them in 
ful authoritie, the whiche before bounde 
no man, but were receyued at libertie.””"" 

On the specific question of a tradition 
of legislative freedom antedating papal 
authority, then, Starkey found a prece- 
dent in Justinian and the Code. And it is 
noteworthy that, far from rejecting tra- 
ditions, he found in Justinian a confirma- 
tion of them. Yet in the Dialogue Star- 
key clearly balances Reginald Pole’s ide- 
alistic enthusiasm for a general reception 
in England against the more practical 
rejoinder of Lupset that the long use of 
the common law would make reception 
difficult.” 

An alternative attack on papal juris- 
diction lay in the transfer of papal au- 
thority to church councils called by lay 
rulers, the classic statement of which was 

1° Edward Fox and Stephen Gardiner (P. JANELLE, 
Obedience in church and state (Cambridge, 1930], 
pp. 116-19; BAUMER, Early Tudor theory of kingship, 
p. 75 and n. 131). 

™t An exhortation to the people instructynge theym 
to unitie and obedience (n.d.) (hereafter referred to 
as “Exhortation’’), sig. Tii*. This is a reversal of 
Starkey’s position in April 1533, when he was rash 
enough to advise Henry that, even though the mar- 
riage to Catherine was against “the law of nature 
and of God,” he should nevertheless submit his case 
to a general council of the church in order to save his 
reputation (Archbold’s article on Starkey in Diction- 
ary of national biography). 


12 HERRTAGE, pp. 193-96. See also A. F. Pot- 
LARD, Wolsey (London, 1929), pp. 95-96. 
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Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor pacis. Re- 
cent scholarship has shown the impor- 
tance of this book to the apologists, and 
Baumer has emphasized Starkey’s famil- 
iarity with it."? That Starkey’s was the 
official view is apparent from the fact 
that, just four days after the first Eng- 
lish edition of the Defensor pacis was 
completed under Cromwell’s subsidy, 
Starkey, acting as Cromwell’s agent, sent 
a copy to Reginald Pole in Padua in an 
effort to elicit a favorable opinion on the 
divorce."4 

But the limits of Starkey’s Marsilian- 
ism may be measured best in comparison 
with the attitude of apologists like Rich- 
ard Sampson and Edward Fox, who were 
chiefly interested in Marsilius’ limitation 
of the jurisdiction of the pope’s law to 
his own province.’’ The Defensor pacis 
set up, instead of the international canon 
law, a national standard, different for 
each country and determined by its in- 
habitants. Conceivably, its purview 
might extend no farther than the com- 
mon law. For Starkey, on the other hand, 
the international laws still held. While 
he took the usual Marsilian position that 
general councils can be of no authority 
until they are confirmed “by princely 
power and cémon coisell,” and that ec- 

"3 BaUMER, “Thomas Starkey and Marsilius of 
Padua,” Joc. cit., and Early Tudor theory of kingship, 
Pp. 53-56; JANELLE, L’A ngleterre catholique, pp. 258- 
61; C. W. Previré-Orton, “Marsilius of Padua,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, XXI (1935), 
164-66. 

“41. & P., VII, No. 423; VIII, No. 1156. Stories 
to the effect that Marshall, the translator, placed 
copies of the work in the hands of the Carthusian 
monks at Shene and that John Fisher was reported 
to have kept it four or five days and then burned it 
(ibid., IX, No. 523) are incompatible with the date 
of printing, July 27, 1535. The executions of most of 
the Carthusians occurred in May, and Fisher was 
executed on July 6. 


*S SAMPSON, Oratio quae docet hortatur admonet 
omnes potissimum Anglos, sig. C iv; Fox, Opus exi- 
mium de vera differentia regiae potestatis et ecclesiasti- 
cae (Berthelet, 1534), sig. E iii\-E iv’, F iv-F iv’. 
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clesiastical ceremonies may vary ‘“‘ac- 
cordynge to tyme, place, and nature of 
the people,’’’® it is notable that he re- 
ferred continually, not to princely au- 
thority, but to “law established by com- 
mon authority” (sig. E ii), to the ecclesi- 
astical laws “‘yet receiued and authorised 
by cémon authorite” (sig. F iv), to laws 
“‘whiche by common authoritie maye be 
remoued....and haue their power 
onely of the consent of the hole congrega- 
tion” (sig. Lii’). Unlike Fox, Starkey did 
not regard the canon law as totally dis- 
solved; not all ceremonies need go by the 
board. As in the case of the civil law, his 
disposition was to conserve tradition, not 
to break with it. 

That Starkey’s attitude grew in part 
from Marsilius, however, we have his 
own word. In a letter to Pole, accom- 
panying a copy of the newly published 
English edition of the Defensor pacis, 
Starkey suggested the channels into 
which the reading of Marsilius had di- 
rected his thought. Those Carthusian 
monks who were recently executed, he 
wrote, who maintained “long custome, 
and vsage of many yerys, and auncyent 
opynyonys wherein theyr fatherys haue 
dyed” against the authority of the law 
“lake the true jugement of polytyke 
thyngys—wych be of thys nature that of 
necessyte in processe of tyme & in many 
yerys euer by lytyl & lytyl grow to in- 
iuste extremyte, non other wyse than the 
body of man by the course of nature euer 
in tyme fallyth in dekay & natural de- 
bylyte.” On the other hand, a perusal 
of “storys & scripture” in these matters 
will show that “chrystys doctryne de- 
term[yn]yth no one kynd of pollycye but 
in al statys may be stablyschyd & 
groundyd, so that thys superyoryte & 
vnyte of God, ys not to be requyryd of 
necessyte, but hangyth only apon mere 


16 Exhortation, sig. C i, G iii*, T ii’. 
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polycy.”’ As Christ denied that his king- 
dom was of this earth or that he set him- 
self up as a judge, so Starkey inferred 
that such matters were better left “to the 
gouernance of men and worldly pollycy.” 
“Thes thyngys I thynke schalbe some- 
what in your mynd confermyd by the 
redyng of Marsilius, whome I take, 
though he were in style rude, yet to be of 
a grete iugement, & wel to set out thys 
mater, both by the authoryte of scripture 
& gud reysonsys groundyd in phyloso- 
phy.’"? Through Marsilius, Starkey had 
moved from the position of attack on pa- 
pal jurisdiction to a constructive search 
for an English polity. Since Marsilius 
acknowledged a constant debt to Aris- 
totle, the direction of that search is clear. 
It was an effort, as will presently appear, 
immeasurably expedited by the direct en- 
couragement of Thomas Cromwell. 

Yet the humanist attack on the canon 
law, however essential in the building of 
a national polity, could be successful only 
by appeal to a law of equal international 
validity. The interest which Tudor polit- 
ical theorists showed at the time in secu- 
lar general councils reflects their effort to 
create an English polity with an accept- 
ance as universal as the canon law. Al- 
though it is not a coincidence, of course, 
that their interest should coincide with 
Henry’s moves to call a general council 
free of papal jurisdiction, there is no rea- 
son for assuming that the effort to find a 
common doctrine with the Schmalkaldic 
League was solely a matter of expedien- 
cy. In actual fact, English theorists had 
moved closer to the conciliar theories of 
the German Protestants in 1535 and 1536 
than they were ever to do again.” In 


17 HERRTAGE, pp. XXiV—XXxv. 


18 CONSTANT, pp. 402-7, points out that the Ten 
Articles of 1536 were based on the sixteen Witten- 
berg Articles except in points of dispute and that 
they were “the least explicitly Catholic.” 


1535 Melanchthon had dedicated a new 
edition of Loci communes theologici to 
Henry and was contemplating accepting 
the royal invitation to come to England. 
Henry was sending some of his best 
minds to Germany in search of a com- 
mon ground of policy.’? For the moment, 
a confederation of Protestant states 
seemed possible. 

The precedent for a conciliary plan 
was in the Defensor pacis; but Marsilius 
was writing in a time of universal empire, 
and the apologists did not sense the prob- 
lem of authority inevitable if such a plan 
were applied to a union of the independ- 
ent heterogeneous nations that composed 
sixteenth-century Europe. This confu- 
sion of mind may be conveniently illus- 
trated in Gardiner’s De vera obedientia. 
In defining Henry’s power over the 
church, Gardiner made use of a Marsilian 
argument: “‘Seinge the churche of Eng- 
lande consisteth of the same sortes of 
people at this daye that are comprised 
in this worde realme of whom the kinge 
his called the headde: shall he not beinge 
called the headde of the realme of Eng- 
lande be also the headde of the same men 
whan they are named the churche of 
Englande?’”*° At the same time, he main- 
tained that God’s church is not only An- 
glican but also Gallican, Spanish, even 
Roman. Obviously, Gardiner was think- 
ing of the church in two quite different 
senses, which he did not attempt to recon- 
cile. If the church meant a community 
of believers in a common creed which was 
finally determined by the prince who had 
no authority outside his province, it 
could not exist outside that province. If 


"9 Though Melanchthon spoke highly of them to 
Henry (L. & P., VIII, No. 384), he apparently had 
a mean opinion of all except Heath (StrypeE, Ecclesi- 
astical memorials [1816 ed.}, I, 364). 


20 “Roane” translation in JANELLE, Obedience in 
church and state, p. 93. Cf. Defensor pacis, II, xvii. 
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the church crossed national boundaries, 
its control could not come under any 
prince’s jurisdiction. Gardiner did not 
face clearly the problem of authority. He 
was, in fact, straddling the issue with one 
leg on the side of political authoritarian- 
ism, the other on the side of a loose doc- 
trinal confederation. When the German 
princes offered a set of articles to Henry 
as a basis for doctrinal uniformity, Gar- 
diner hedged.” None of Henry’s apolo- 
gists were, in the Catholic sense, interna- 
tionalists.* Tied to an English church, 
they looked to a general council, called 
by princes, to formulate a common pol- 
ity. But they never faced the real prob- 
lem under those circumstances: Whose 
authority shall be accepted in council? 
Henry could be pope, but not outside 
England. 

A higher authority than prince or 
council must be found, and it was Star- 
key among the apologists who found it in 
Melanchthon’s application of the Tho- 
mist law of nature to the current minimal 
theology as a basis for church unity. In 
Loci communes theologici, Melanchthon 
laid down the traditional view that natu- 
ral law embraces all other laws—human 
and divine—the Roman civil law being 
the most perfect and most illustrious of 
human laws founded on nature, divine 
law as represented in the decalogue being 
identical with it.?* Then he broadened 
the base for the theological distinction 
between the greater and less in creedal 
requirements for salvation (Matt. 6: 31- 
33) by associating the essential in theol- 


11. & P., X, No. 256, pp. 93-04. 


22 W. K. Jorpan, Development of religious toler- 
ation in England (London, 1932), p. 80. 


3 Corpus reformatorum, XXI, 390, 392, and espe- 
cially p. 403: “Nam cum ius naturae sit totum natu- 
rale iudicium, multa continet, in quibus alia sunt 
praecepta summa, quae gubernant omnes leges, aliae 
sunt leges inferiores, quae interdum cedunt superiori- 
bus.” 
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ogy with natural or divine law and the 
nonessential with human law. Inasmuch 
as the law of nature transcends the au- 
thority of any merely human or positive 
law by virtue of its universality and im- 
mutability within the stricture of God’s 
will, the one takes on the character of un- 
changeable authority, the other depends 
on custom, which varies according to the 
variety of existing circumstances. The 
custom of things changes; the jurisdic- 
tion of nature does not change. Conse- 
quently, when reference is made to the 
law of nature as immutable, the whole 
jurisdiction of nature is meant, not mere- 
ly custom in those things which by their 
very nature are indifferent (‘‘indifferen- 
tes’’).24 Thus, within the scope of natu- 
ral or divine law, Melanchthon was able 
to establish a dichotomy between immu- 
table law and that vast range of human 
or positive laws which he called signifi- 
cantly adiaphora. 

The distinction here drawn between 
necessary (immutable) and indifferent 
(mutable) things was fundamental in 
Melanchthon’s thought. It allowed him 
to classify ecclesiastical traditions, such 
as holidays, fasts, and apparel as of their 
own nature adiaphora, or things indiffer- 
ent. In such matters, the end ought to be 
considered ; for, if the end is political, adi- 
aphora may be either permitted or omit- 
ted.*5 Hence, in traditions, Melanchthon 
recognized that a kind of equity (epiei- 
keia) is necessary for church government. 
On the one hand, traditions must not be- 
come overloaded with superstition; on 
the other, a principle of liberty must be 
retained, because the mere observance of 
traditions is not uprightness in the eyes 
of God, nor does their omission consti- 
tute a cause for scandal. Generally, there 
is need of great discretion in order that 
traditions be neither despised barbarous- 


28 [bid., pp. 511, §12. 


4 [bid., p. 403. 
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ly nor observed superstitiously.% Al- 
though ceremonies presuppose neither 
reverence nor the necessity for observ- 
ance, it is fitting to preserve adiaphora, 
since they conduce to good order and 
tranquillity in the church.” 

The adiaphoristic conception, as it ap- 
peared in various forms throughout his 
writings during this period,?* was rein- 
forced from his arsenal of Christian learn- 
ing. ““Adiaphorism” as a term appeared 
first in Stoic philosophy used in a purely 
moral sense;?? but Melanchthon pre- 
ferred to ground his argument in scrip- 
ture, especially Paul,3° and in Augustine’s 
letter to Januarius,** which was popular- 


26 Tbid., pp. 512-13. 


27 Enarratio libri V. Ethicorum Aristotelis, Corpus 
reformatorum, XVI, 406. First edition, 1532; the 
second edition was published in the crucial year 1535. 


28 Philosophiae moralis epitome (1538): “Semper 
in Ecclesia exortae sunt rixae, ut de tempore pascha- 
tis, et de similibus adiaphorois quae non habent 
mandatum Dei. Haec etsi re vera sunt libera, tamen 
Paulus ita moderatus est, ut ritibus Iudaicis apud 
Tudaeos plerumque usus sit, apud Ethnicos non sit 
usus, ne alteris petulans, alteris superstitiosus videre- 
tur” (Corpus reformatorum, XVI, 77). 


29 Cicero’s use of the term (De finibus iii. 16) has 
been pointed out by JANELLE, Obedience in church 
and state, pp. 178-80, and by Edward F. MEyLan, 
“The Stoic doctrine of indifferent things and the con- 
ception of Christian liberty in Calvin’s Institutio re- 
ligionis Christianae,” Romanic review, XXVIII 
(1937), 135-45. While suggesting a Stoic influ- 
ence, Meylan emphasizes the importance of Me- 
lanchthon’s Loci communes theologici in the formula- 
tion of Calvin’s adiaphorism. 


3° Matt. 6: 31-33; 15:3-11; Rom. 16:17; Col. 2: 
16-20; I Tim. 4: 1-3; Gal. 2:3; 5:13. 


3« Augustine distinguishes (1) such things as 
Christ has bound us to; (2) such things as are held 
on authority, not of scripture, but of tradition, and 
which are observed throughout the world and are 
held as approved by the apostles themselves or by 
plenary councils; (3) other things, which are differ- 
ent in different places and countries (e.g., Saturday 
fast, daily communion), with which one is at liberty 
to comply as he chooses. If such a thing is not con- 
trary to faith or sound morality, it is to be held as a 
thing indifferent (A select library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene fathers, ed. Phillip Scuarr [New York, 
1886-1900], I, 300). 
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ized in Protestant thought through John 
Gerson and the Brethren of the Common 
Life. It is to these authorities that Me- 
lanchthon appealed in insisting that, al- 
though the gradual accumulation of ec- 
clesiastical traditions had sometimes su- 
perseded God’s word and made it impos- 
sible to fulfil them all, a certain number 
were necessary to good order in the 
church: 


If any man shall imagine any thing in such 
mean and indifferent things, with the good 
counsel of them that ought to rule the Church, 
which should serve for more uniformity and 
good and mannerly order, we will gladly help to 
uphold it... .. We care not whether men eat 
flesh or fish. And yet we may not let the learn- 
ing of the difference of meats and of the true 
godsservice, in such mean unneady things be 
quenched out, as they were almost before these 
days clean quenched out. As S. Austen at his 
time, and an C. year agone Gerson, yea and 
fifty year agone Wessalus at Basil, Wesell, and 
Meyntz, and certain other, have sore com- 
plained.3? 


On this adiaphoristic basis Melanch- 
thon hoped for a church unity which 
would take the place of the usurped pa- 
pal dominion, and it was with this hope 
that he dedicated his new edition of the 
Loci communes theologici to Henry in Au- 
gust 1535. In the dedicatory letter he ad- 
vocated a general council, rather than 
one man (the pope), composed of the 


32 A waying and considering of the Interim, trans. 
John Rocers (1548), sig. C viiiv-D i. Melanchthon 
also leaned on the authority of Augustine and Ger- 
son for his adiaphoristic position in his Enarratio 
libri V. Ethicorum Aristotelis, Corpus reformatorum, 
XVI, 406; and in his confession of faith to Charles V 
(contemporary translation by Robert SyNGyLTON, 
sig. D iv-E ii). 

Professor Roland H. Barnton, to whom I am 
deeply indebted for criticism of the theological as- 
pects of this paper, has stressed the influence of 
Erasmus and the Devotio moderna on English adi- 
aphoristic thought in Castellio concerning heretics 
(New York, 1935), pp. 31-33; and in “The struggle 
for religious liberty,” Church history, X (1941), 11-14, 
he has traced the idea through Castellio and Acontius 
to Whitgift, Laud, and Locke. 








most learned men and including both 
bishops and princes, to settle old contro- 
versies and set up a complete church pol- 
ity. Authority would rest in general 
council for interpretation but in rulers 
for execution.*3 In his desire to preserve 
“necessary” doctrine of the Catholic 
church and in his scorn of Anabaptists, 
the conservative temper of his appeal is 
most apparent.*4 

It was out of Melanchthon’s plan for 
unity among Protestant nations on an 
adiaphoristic basis that Thomas Starkey 
built the English via media. Its interna- 
tional aspect, though it had been public- 
ly enunciated by Thomas Cranmer soon 
after the Act of Supremacy,*> was des- 
tined not to be realized; in fact, it is 
doubtful whether Henry’s interest out- 
lasted the Schmalkaldic negotiations.* 
But Starkey saw that what Melanchthon 
conceived as an international ecclesiasti- 
cal polity was capable of a political ap- 
plication in England. The result was an 
English polity for which Starkey was 
mainly responsible. 

Starkey’s two tracts, A dialogue be- 
tween Pole and Lupset and An exhortation 
lo the people, instructynge theym to unitie 
and obedience, are the chief product of his 
thinking on the subject; and the record 
Starkey has left of the circumstances in 
which they were created is of the great- 
est interest in the history of English po- 
litical thought, not least because it re- 
veals the closest possible co-operation 
with both Cromwell and Henry. 


33 Corpus reformatorum, XXI, 335. 
34 Ibid., PP. 334, 338, 340. 


35 In arguing that general councils had no power 
over princes, Cranmer maintained that “the deter- 
mination of councils ought to be well considered and 
examined by the scriptures; and in matters indiffer- 
ent, men ought to be left to their freedom” (BURNET, 
History of the Reformation, ed. N. Pocock [Oxford, 
1865], I, 287). 


3° James GAIRDNER, Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England (London, 1908), II, 176-77. 
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Early in 1535 Starkey returned to 
England from Padua, where he had lived 
in the scholarly household of Reginald 
Pole for almost three years,3? to lead the 
active life for which his years of study in 
natural philosophy, Latin and Greek, the 
scriptures, and the civil law had prepared 
him.3* While acting as chaplain to Pole’s 
mother, Lady Salisbury, he obtained an 
audience with Cromwell, which he fol- 
lowed up with a letter. Apologizing for 
his boldness, “‘beyng to you a straunger 
& almost vnknowne,” and reminding 
Cromwell of his “synguler humanyte 
schowyd un to me at your fyrst commu- 
nycatyon,” he outlined his training and 
qualifications as a scholar and suggested 
that, since the king was ‘“‘so sett to the 
restitutyon of the true commyn wele, 
that .... yf hyt plesyd hys grace to use 
me therein, I coude in some parte helpe 
ther unto.’’’° In a second letter he re- 
newed his offer to apply his learning in 
the service of his prince and, as a token 
of his intention, sent a scroll which he 
was bold enough to trouble Cromwell 
with reading. This scroll, the nature of 
which has not been hitherto examined, is 
extant in Starkey’s hand and is entitled 
“What ys pollycy aftur the s€téce of Ar- 
ystotyl.’’*° From the prefatory letter it 


37 He arrived in Italy with Pole in the spring of 
1532 (J. A. GEE, The life and works of Thomas Lup- 
set [New Haven, 1928], p. 147) and left in early De- 
cember 1534, apparently in poor health (L. & P., 
VIII, Nos. 132, 218). 


38 HERRTAGE, p. x. Starkey had spent a great 
part of his youth in the study of philosophy at Ox- 
ford. This interest had been greatly stimulated at 
Padua, where he found most of the lettered men 
studying it. His study of the civil law was most re- 
cent (“thes last yerys past’). He had taken it up 
in preparation for public life in order to form a bet- 
ter judgment of the politic order and customs used 
in England. 

39 Ibid., pp. Ixvii-Ixviii. 

4° Public Record Office, London, State papers, 
(hereafter cited “P.R.O., S.P.”’), 1/89, fols. 219-30 


[L. & P., VIII, No. 216 (iii)]. One recalls that it was 
the Aristotelian Marsilius who had led Starkey to 
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is clear that Starkey wrote the piece at 
Cromwell’s request: 


Syr for as much as of late, aftur a comunyca- 
tyon of your synguler gétylnes instytute wyth 
me, & by your wysedome set forth to the grete 
admyratyon of al such as then were wyth you 
present, hyt plesyd you to demade of me, what 
thyng hyt ys aftur the sentéce of aristotyl & the 
ancyent perypatetykys, that cOmynly among 
them ys callyd, pollycy, I haue ryght gladly 
now at thys tyme apon thys occasyon accordyng 
to your pleasure exercysed myselfe in thys ar- 
gumét and breuely geddryd a descryptyon 
thereof.* 


At the close Starkey hinted that, if this 
work were well received, he would be 
“ryght glad to bryng therby gud cur- 
rage & mynd to the deuyse of some other 
thyng here aftur.”’” 

The body of the tract is in the form of 
an imaginary address to ‘‘a rude multy- 
tude & ignorant, desyrynge to lyue in 
true pollycy.’’ The germ of much of the 
argument of the Dialogue appeared here 
for the first time,*? and a passage of con- 
siderable length describing the origins of 
civil order (fols. 223-27) was carried over 
with only minor changes into the Dia- 
logue, word for word.*4 There was a time, 
said Starkey, when man “waueryd 
abrode in the wyld feldys & woodys’”’ 
like brute beasts, till men of great wis- 


identify the papal supremacy as “mere policy,” that 
is, within man’s dispensation. See above, pp. 180-81. 


4* P.R.O., S.P., 1/89, fol. 220. 
42 [bid., fol. 230. 


43 Civil order is natural to man; but, since man is 
corruptible, laws are necessary (fols. 221-22); good 
policy, in the state as well as in the individual, re- 
quires health, strength, and beauty (fols. 228-29). 
See the Dialogue, pp. 12-13, 34-39, 46-51. 


44 The Dialogue, pp. 52-54. Starkey’s ideas were 
probably drawn from Cicero, Pro Sestio xlii. 91-92 
(see A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism 
and related ideas in antiquity [Baltimore, 1935], pp. 
243-44). There is a striking parallel in Atcutn (Di- 
alogus de rhetorica et virtutibus, quoted in A. J. CArR- 
LYLE, A history of mediaeval political theory in the 
West (Edinburgh, 1928-36], I, 211-12), though Alcuin 
is admittedly borrowing it. 
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dom, virtue, and eloquence began to per- 
suade the people to forsake their rude 
and uncivil life, to build towns, and to 
make laws. Thus arose various kinds of 
policy, each of which, so long as the 
rulers of the state look not to their own 
profit but to the general, is acceptable 
“in dyuerse natyonys & ciitreys accord- 
yng to the dyuersyte of the nature of the 
pepul in ediy cémynalty.”’ Policy is “but 
a certayn ordur, goiinace, & rule, wher by 
the multytude & the hole cémynalty in 
eiiy ciitrey cyte & towne, whether they 
be gotinyd by a pryce or cémyn céseyl ys 
euer dyrectyd, formyd, & inducyd to the 
ryght trade of vertue & honestye.’’4s 

As Starkey emphasized, the concep- 
tion of society here described is Aristote- 
lian; it must be perfected by Christian 
polity (fols. 229-30). This he proceeded 
to do immediately thereafter in the Dia- 
logue between Pole and Lupset,* taking his 
bearings from Melanchthon. It is ‘‘bet- 
tur to know the lawys that nature hath 
set in mannys hart surely, then the lawys 


45 Fol. 226. “Gud pollycy,” said Starkey in fol. 
229, “ys no thyng els, but the ordur and rule of a 
multytude of men as hyt were céspyryng togyddur, 
to lyue in al vertue & honesty.” With which, com- 
pare Thomas Morr, Utopia, ed. J. C. CoLLins (Ox- 
ford, 1904), p. 140: ‘“Therfore when I consider and 
way in my mind all thies commen wealthes which 
now a dayes any where do florish, so god helpe me, 
I can perceiue nothing but a certein conspiracy of 
riche men, procuringe theire owne commodities 
vnder the name and title of the commen wealth.” 
There are other parallels which indicate that Starkey 
had read Utopia. 


46 The date can be set before February 15, 1535, 
when Starkey wrote to Pole that he had received 
an appointment as royal chaplain, which we know 
was a reward for the Dialogue. It could not have 
been written much earlier, since he mentions Eras- 
mus, “Boke of the Precher” (Ecclesiastes, sive de ra- 
tione concionandi [1st ed., 1535]), as appearing “now 
a late” (p. 210). Starkey must therefore have set to 
work on the Dialogue soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land in late December and must have completed it 
before February 15, while he was still leading a quiet 
life at Howgate as Lady Salisbury’s chaplain. Note 
in confirmation of this, in the dedication to the king 
(p. xxiv): “I have now alate in leyser and quietnes 
geddrid certayn thinges by long observation.” 








wych mannys wyt hath deuysyd by pol- 
lycy,’’47 following Melanchthon’s distinc- 
tion between natural and positive law. 
Rooted in man’s heart, he wrote, is a rule 
called by philosophers the “law of na- 
ture,’”’ invariable, not a matter of opin- 
ion. It may be distinguished from the 
laws of civil life, which vary in every 
country according to its customs, though 
all good civil laws, like the Roman law, 
spring also from natural law. Obedience 
to the civil laws is certainly proper within 
the country; ‘“‘yet to thys law or that 
law, al men are not bounden, but only 
such as receyue them, and be vnder the 
domynyon of them, wych haue authoryte 
of makyng therof.” As for such matters 
as abstention from eating flesh on Friday, 
chastity among priests, and monogamy, 
though they are with us a virtue, with 
others they are not so; hence, they must 
be laws of custom. ‘And thus in infynyte 
other hyt ys euydent to se, how that to 
be obedyent to the lawys in euery cun- 
trey hyt ys a certayn vertue, but of that 
sort wych hath hys strenghth and powar 
holly of the opynyon and consent of 
man.’’4* 

This distinction between mutable and 
immutable natural law was extended and 
applied to the current political situation 
in An exhortation to the people. The cir- 
cumstances leading to its composition 
again offer clues to the course of Star- 
key’s thought and to its identity with 
that of his royal master. As Henry’s 
chaplain and as the personal friend of 
Reginald Pole, he had been commis- 
sioned “‘by the King’s express command- 
ment” and with the recommendation of 
Cromwell to convince Pole of the validity 
of the royal supremacy.*? Furthermore, 


47 Dialogue, p. 4. 
48 Tbid., pp. 14-17. 


oT. & P., VII, No. 220, 87, and Gairdner’s 
note. 
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conversations with Cromwell “‘of god, of 
nature, & of other polytyke & wordly 
thyngys” had encouraged him to express 
his ideas “‘in thes lately defynyd causys.”’ 
Starkey therefore seized upon the occa- 
sion of the return of a book of Cromwell’s 
to touch on certain things ‘‘wherof I 
haue long fancyd wyth myselfe,”’ with a 
promise to “‘stabyl hyt more sure in my 
mind, & in my ffacy therin delyte so 
much the more”’ if it should meet with 
Cromwell’s approval.’° What followed 
(fols. 136-37) was a discussion of the two 
polities, “the one cyuyle polytyke & 
wordly, the other, heuély supernal & god- 
ly.”’ Except for minor changes, it became 
the core of An exhortation to the people.” 
As in the Dialogue, the foundation of civil 
laws is the law of nature. “‘The cyuyle 
lyfe,” he argued, ‘“‘ys to ma natural & by 
nature cOuenyent.” Truth and honesty 
are by nature so planted and rooted in 
his heart that if he were not “ouerci 
wyth vayn afiectys, they wold bryng 
hym to such dygnyte as to the excellécy 
of hys nature, by nature ys cOuenyent.”’ 
It is only man’s frailty that makes civil 
polity necessary. Similarly, Starkey dis- 
covered a natural basis in certain ecclesi- 
astical laws. The sacraments, for exam- 
ple, are grounded on “the cémyn & most 
general groundys”’ necessary to the con- 
servation of civil order. Thus matrimony 
is founded on a natural desire of procrea- 
tion, baptism and penance on natural 
purity, and the sacrament of the altar on 
religious faith of the presence of God’s 
divinity. But abuse by papal authority 
has made it necessary that ecclesiastical 
polity be “foundyd by mere pollycy”- 

and this is for the prince to do, being the 
“only hed polytyke of thys hys cémynal- 
ty.” On this naturalistic basis it was 


s°oP.R.O., S.P., 1/89, fol. 138. 
s* Sig. K iiiY-L ii. 
s2 P.R.O., S.P., 1/89, fol. 138. 
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possible to deny the necessity for consid- 
ering ecclesiastical polity as originating 
within the church, and thereby to make 
room for a theory of human prerogative 
independent of clerical control. 

In May, while reporting his attempt 
to persuade Reynolds, the Carthusian 
monk, to acknowledge the royal suprem- 
acy, Starkey showed his work on the two 
polities to the king, who “‘dyd not gretely 
approve hyt, saying hyt was not drawen 
out of scrypture.’’’s This news he learned 
from Cromwell only after the interview 
was over. But the king must have offered 
him encouragement, for, shortly after, 
Starkey submitted a corrected form of 
the “‘lytyl scrole,’’ now become a ‘“‘lytyl 
oratyon,”’ which he assured Cromwell 
now rested on scripture and on “the de- 
penes of phylosophy.”’*4 In this form 
Cromwell read it and was sufficiently im- 
pressed to pass it on to others for their 
judgment. Their reaction reveals its adi- 
aphoristic character. What Starkey con- 
sidered its chief virtue, the others criti- 
cized as its greatest defect, namely, that 
he appeared to be “‘ouer vehement agayn 
the one extremyte, & to be of nother 
parte, but betwyx both indyfferent.” 
Cromwell, on the contrary, felt that the 
mean position which he had suggested 
that Starkey, take had not received suffi- 
cient emphasis.‘*> Not without misgiv- 
ings, ‘for this mean in al thyng ys a 
strange stryng, hard to stryke apon & 
wysely to touch,” Starkey set out at once 
to reshape it in es form of a popular ex- 
hortation to obedience. For popular con- 
sumption he tempered his discussion of 
the mean, ‘‘for as to the pepul thys par- 
tycular mean fully to presente I thynke 
hyt shold not nede, to whome you know 

53 Nine historical letters of the reign of Henry VIII, 
ed. J. P. CoLtrER (London, 1871), p. 46. 

54 HERRTAGE, p. Ixxi. 

88 Ibid., p. Ixxi. 


obedyence ys more necessary to thyngys 
decred by commyn authoryte then scru- 
pulose knolege & exacte dysquysytyon.”’ 
At the same time, he was confident that, 
if he could induce “such obedience as I 
have there touched, showing also the 
manner how they should thereto be in- 
duced, I would not doubt, I say, but that 
in concord and unity they should agree 
without scruple of conscience to all such 
things as here be decreed by common 
authority.’’® , 

How closely the revision approximated 
the printed Exhortation can only be con- 
jectured. Certainly the theme had taken 
final form by the time Starkey wrote 
Cromwell informing him of his plan for 
revision, for that letter contains a pas- 
sage extolling the middle way, which was 
retained without material change as a 
peroration of the printed work.5? What is 
established without question is the off- 
cial inspiration of Starkey’s work and, 
further, that Cromwell, in spite of ex- 
treme advisers, appears as an advocate 
of moderation.** 

Starkey’s revision of An Exhortation 
was completed during the summer of 
1535 and presented to the king between 
September 11 and September 15 at Win- 
chester in the course of a progress from 
Windsor to Bristow.’® At the time, Star- 


56 Tbid., pp. lxxi-lxxii. 


57 Ibid. In An exhortation, the passage occurs at 
sig. Y iv. See below, pp. 190-91. 


58 Cromwell’s interest at just this time in the adi- 
aphoristic position of Melanchthon is confirmed by 
his commission to Richard Taverner to translate 
Melanchthon’s Confession of the faith and A pology. 
Taverner’s translation was published in London in 
1536. Like Starkey, Taverner had left his studies 
abroad to seek preferment under Cromwell in Eng- 
land. He met with notable success. 


59 Preface to the king in An exhortation, sig. a iii’: 
“T presented this my writing unto your grace at 
Winchester in sémer last past.”’ For itinerary of the 
progress of 1535 see L. & P., VIII, No. 980, 391- 
92. While Henry was at Winchester, he summoned 
his bishops to order them “to preach up the regal 








key had no notion, so he said, that the 
work would be printed. But references in 
the letters of his friends in Italy during 
the winter of 1535-36 make it clear that 
publication was imminent. In Decem- 
ber, Harvel heard that Starkey was plan- 
ning “some great work,” and in March 
he wrote again: “You put us in great ex- 
pectation of your work, which I doubt 
not will be profitable by persuading men 
to unity and obedience.’*° About the 
middle of April, Pole received a copy.” 

In An exhortation to the people Starkey 
set out to trace the occasion for ‘all this 
controuersie & disobedience lately shewid 
here among us’”’; but he did far more than 
this. What he actually succeeded in do- 
ing was to establish, with the weight of 
scriptural and classical authority, a phil- 
osophic basis for the new political policy. 
Practically, he justified the royal su- 
premacy; philosophically, he gave ex- 
pression to the via media. The Aristote- 
lian theory of variable positive law oper- 
ating within the law of nature was now 
reinforced by Christian adiaphorism, and 
one cannot doubt that the alembic was 
Melanchthon. Starkey distinguished be- 
tween things good, things ill, and things 
indifferent. Things good are those things 
defined by God’s word; things bad are 
those prohibited by God’s word; things 
indifferent are neither prohibited nor 
commanded but are left to worldly pol- 
icy, ‘““whereof they take their ful authori- 
tie, by the whiche as tyme and place re- 


authority” in their respective dioceses (John StRYPE, 
Memorials of the most reverend father in God, Thomas 
Cranmer (Oxford, 1812], p. 30; Thomas CRANMER, 
Miscellaneous writings and letters, ed. J. E. Cox 
(“Parker Society publications,” Vol. XVI (Cam- 
bridge, 1846)], pp. 314, 325-27). 

6o T. & P., IX, No. 927; X, No. 398. 


6t Tbid., X, No. 600. Not dated, but Harvel’s ref- 
erence to a letter from Starkey as “yours of the 7 
passed” and to the death of Ibrahim Pache, which 
occurred in April, allow an approximation. 
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quireth, they are sometymes good, some- 
tymes yll.”’ Like Melanchthon, Starkey 
regarded as “‘things indifferent” such ec- 
clesiastical traditions as eating flesh on 
Friday, keeping holy day “after the cus- 
tomed maner,” going on pilgrimages, and 
praying to saints. None of these are nec- 
essary to salvation, “though they may 
be well used, and after a good fashyon.” 
Like Melanchthon, also, Starkey held 
that papal authority becomes a matter of 
indifference, since it is not expressly com- 
manded in scripture. 

Shall general church councils, the only 
Protestant instrument for unity, be re- 
jected? Starkey labeled them as not nec- 
essary, on the grounds that church polity 
was preserved for over five hundred years 
without them. Yet, since men of political 
wisdom established councils to avoid 
schism and to create Christian unity, 
Starkey did not reject them. ‘‘For as it 
is gret superstition and playn foly, to 
iudge it necessarie to mans saluation, so 
it is a toké of great arrogancye.... hit 
vtterly to refuse, whan so euer hit is 
taken as a collation .... of lerned men 
for the inuention and trialle of the 
truthe.” Again, Starkey followed Me- 
lanchthon’s view: “though the truth of 
goddis worde dependethe nothynge vp- 
pon the iugement of man, yet the decla- 
ration thereof, to the face of the world, 
hangeth moche theron.’’ General coun- 
cils, in Starkey’s opinion, serve a useful 
purpose as international supreme courts: 
“In so moche that if dyuers nations 
shulde dissente in the groundes of scrip- 
ture, and in the interpretation therof, 
refuge shoulde we haue none conuenient 
to chrystian policie, and mete to conserue 
the polyticall vnitie, yf frome generalle 
counsayle we shoulde take awaye all or- 
der and direction.’’” But conciliar pow- 
ers are judicial, not administrative; their 


62 Exhortation, sig. H i’. 
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laws are of no authority in any country 
until they are confirmed by princely pow- 
er and common council.®’ “So that this 
remayneth a sure truth, that to al suche 
thinges as be decreed by princely authori- 
tie, to goddis worde nothynge contrarye, 
we are by goddis worde bound, after they 
be receyued and stablyshed: to the 
whiche we muste gladdely be obedient 
with humilite, ye though they be con- 
trary to such thynges, as be propowned 
by generall counsell and assemble.’ 
The same authority may also reject con- 
ciliar decisions, especially in indifferent 
matters, ‘‘the whiche at the fyrste coun- 
sels were euer omytted and left to the 
order of worldly policie.” In fact, had 
they remained aloof from such matters, 
Starkey doubted if any prince would 
have made any constitution contrary to 
them. 

Having thus established a field of ju- 
risdiction distinct from the law of God 
and nature, though growing out of them, 
Starkey pre-empted it for positive law as 
it was laid down in the king’s statutes. 

3 Ibid., sig. Ci’, T ii’. 

64 Tbid., Ci-C i’. Baumer’s assumption from 
such passages that government apologists at the 
end of Henry’s reign were taking a “radical” view 
of church councils in contrast to a “conservative”’ 
view at the beginning (Early Tudor theory of king- 
ship, p. 49), or that, in so doing, they were “‘discard- 
ing the mask” which in 1532 or 1533 they refrained 
from doing because they did not wish to “appear too 
radical all at once” (p. 50), seems to me to be a de- 
batable interpretation. The shift from papal to royal 
supremacy was, of course, fundamental; but to 
charge that it disregarded “tradition” is merely to 
force the question ‘‘What tradition?” just as the 
charge that the repudiation of canon law was “‘il- 
legal’ (pp. 34, 62) invites the question “By what 
law?” Starkey did not deny the judiciary powers of 
councils; he denied the powers of councils called by 
the pope. Take away the jurisdiction of councils 
and, as Starkey says, there would be no court of 
appeals for Christian policy or political unity. When 
Starkey calls councils “indifferent,” he is using the 
term in a technical sense (see ibid., pp. 55-56). As in 
other human institutions, the adiaphoristic principle 
holds: general councils are not to be regarded as nec- 
essary or useless but as convenient. 


He had thus placed the whole apparatus 
of the new polity in the only tenable 
ground upon which man can legislate. 
From this position he became a moder- 
ator between those who would condemn 
all ceremonies and those who would 
“stycke in the olde customes.’”®s By plac- 
ing the ceremonies and institutions of 
greatest controversy within the sphere of 
things indifferent, he could portray both 
parties as creators of disorder. The 
trouble in Germany arose 


of thinges in no poynt necessary to mas salua- 
tion, but about ceremonies and traditions, to the 
which many men blynded by superstition, 
leaned none other wyse, thanne to Christis 
worde and gospel, they dydde not discerne with 
ryght iugement, betwixt thinges of themself 
good & necessary, & other, which ar only for 
the time conuenient to a certayne policie, but 
all thinges of longe tyme receyued, by custome, 
& generall decree, some of them toke as goddis 
lawe indifferently, & som all turned up so downe 
vndiscretely..... But now by the prouidence 
of god eche one spyeng the foly of the other they 
begynne to fall vnto the meane, that is to say 
to Christis true religion, gyuinge to goddis 
worde the full authoritie. .... J And as for cere- 
monies and traditions, they suffre as thynges 
conueniente to maynteyne vnitie, where as they 
repugne nother to goddis worde, nor to good 
ciuiltie.® 

The mean which Starkey here hit upon 
was the real stronghold of the Cromwel- 
ian polity, the via media, which would 
lead directly to Richard Hooker.*’ 


6s In De vera differentia (sig. B iv—B iiY) Edward 
Fox described a similar range of opinion, as JANELLE, 
L’ Angleterre catholique, pp. 273-75, has noticed; but 
it is notable that the philosophic justification in adi- 
aphorism is absent. 

66 Exhortation, sig. A iv—A iv’. 

67 After Starkey, adiaphorism became an integral 
part of the Anglican polity. Thus Henry, in offering 
the Ten Articles in the following year (1536), urged 
the clergy “to preach God’s word sincerely, to de- 
clare abuses plainly, and in no wise contentiously to 
treat matters indifferent.” It was incorporated in 
the Thirty-nine Articles (XX, XXXIV) and in 
Hooker, Of the laws of ecclesiastical polity, 11, chap. 
iv, § 4; IV, chap. xiv, §§ 4, 5; V, chap. lxxxi, § 4. 
JANELLE, Obedience in church and state (Cambridge, 








Both parties are blind—the one from 
superstition, the other from arrogance. 
The one is disobedient to common au- 
thority; the other has contempt for reli- 
gion. What of those who would condemn 
all ceremonies? They abrogate all eccle- 
siastical laws, “though they be yet amdge 
vs receiued and authorised by cémon au- 
thorite.”” They condemn all councils as 
tyranny. They call pilgrimages and ven- 
eration of saints idolatry. Purgatory to 
them is foolish simplicity. They will have 
no fasting, holy days, sacraments, unless 
the king had not allowed them. They will 
have nothing but scripture, which they 
will understand after their own fancy. 
“For these men vnder the pretence of 
libertie, couertly purpose to distroye all 
christen policie, and soo in conclusion 
bringe al to manyfest ruine and vtter 
confusion.’”** Don’t presume, he warned 
them, that because new truth has been 
opened to us in this age that we should 
discard all antiquity and suppose all our 
forefathers in hell.°° To Catholics he was 
more sympathetic. They “sommewhat 
styffely stycke in the olde ceremonies, 





1930), pp. 178-79, has noticed its use in Gardiner’s 
answer to Bucer in 1541. Reference to it is much 
more frequent, of course, after the Interim (1548), 
as a glance at the references in the New English 
dictionary will show. At the accession of Eliza- 
beth the newly returned Marian exiles (Cox, Grin- 
dal, Horne, Sandys, Jewel, Parkhurst, Bentham), 
on the advice of their Protestant friends on the 
continent, decided to accept certain ceremonies 
“few, and not evil in themselves,” so that they 
would be in a position to circumvent both Lutherans 
and suspected papists (StRYPE, Annals of the Ref- 
ormation (London, 1725], I, 177). See also StRYPE, 
ibid., I, appen. XIV, XVI; JEWEL, Works (Parker 
Society, 1848), pp. 65, 86; WHitcirt, Works (Parker 
Society, 1841), pp. 175-295, all of which quote the 
letters of Augustine to Januarius. Passerin p’EN- 
TREVES, pp. 109-10, 117-25, has noted it in Thomas 
Cooper (1589) and in Hutton, archbishop of York 
(1573), in his important discussion of adiaphorism 
in relation to Hooker’s political thought. 


68 Exhortation, sig. F iv-F iv’. 


6 Ibid., sig. Ei. 
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and rytes of the Churche, wherein they 
have benne of youthe broughte vppe, and 
taken of their fathers the same customes, 
not condemnynge lightly the constitu- 
tions ecclesiasticall.”’° The consequence 
is that each party endeavors to maintain 
“the trewe and catholike faithe, the 
which some by new faction pretende to 
bring in: and some by the old study to 
defende,’”’ while at the same time each 
judges the other to be either a pharisee, 
a heretic, a papist, or a schismatic.” 
Starkey’s tone was highly conciliatory. 
He was sure that each party misjudged 
the other, that each would support the 
government’s program. Meanwhile those 
who “stande in the olde... . are not to 
be blamed as pharisees, but rather de- 
serue prayse.’’” “For this is suer, that 
rites, ceremonies, and customes of the 
churche, accordynge to tyme, place, and 
nature of the people may be varied, as 
thinges of theinselfe nother sure nor 
stable, ye and uecessite it doth require. 
For euen as al dyet to al men for bodily 
helth, is not agreable nor conuenient, so 
all ceremonies to all nations for good reli- 
gion be nother mete nor expedient.”? 
Keep the mean, he advised; let one party 
“auoyde al blynde supersticion’’; the 
other ‘“‘eschewe all arrogant opinion.” 


For by a certain meane the armonie of this 
hole worlde is conteyned in this natural order 
& beautie: by a meane al ciuile order and poly- 
cye is mayntayned in cities and townes with 
good ciuilitie: by a meane mannes mynde with 
all kynde of vertue garnysshed, is broughte to 
his naturall perfection and lyght: And by a 
meane all trewe religion without impyetye or 
superstytion, is stablysshed and sette forthe to 
goddis honour and glorye in all chrystian na- 
tyons and countreyes: ye and soo by a meane 
we shall, mooste christyan people, chiefely 
auoyde this daungerous diuisyon growen in 


7° Ibid., sig. H ii-H ii’. 
1 Ibid., sig. G iii’, H iii. 


7 [bid., sig. H ii’. 3 Ibid., sig. G iii*-G iv. 
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amonge us, by the reason wherof, somme are 
iudged to be of the newe fashyon, and somme 
of the olde.74 


Starkey offered no basis of agreement 
between the two parties, but that did not 
concern him. In indifferent matters, he 
blandly asserted, the learned have never 
agreed. His approach to the question was 
typically English—expedient and legalis- 
tic.’ Faced with a strong party of the 
left and right, the duty of the govern- 
ment was constitutional and primarily 
involved setting up a program which 
would compose their differences. He was 
content to leave the whole problem of a 
workable polity in the hands of parlia- 
ment, “the common authority,” through 
whom, he had no doubt, “‘some remedies 
will shortly be provided.’’”* The voice of 
parliament had become the voice of God. 

Whether such a legal settlement con- 
stituted a solution need not be argued 
here. One would hesitate to describe the 
Church of England as a compromise. 


74 Ibid., sig. Y iiiv—Y iv. 

78So Christopher St. GERMAN, A freatise con- 
cernynge the diuision betwene the spiritualtie and tem- 
poraltie (Berthelet, 1532?), sig. C 4%, who proposed 
“the king’s grace and his parliament” as arbiters to 
set a mean way between spiritual and temporal ex- 
tremes. 


76 Exhortation, sig. B iv, Gi. 


IQ! 


Yet, as he contemplates its inception, one 
cannot doubt that the moving force be- 
hind the Cromwellian polity, however 
sincere, was constitutional—was, in fact, 
Cromwell himself, whose depth of reli- 
gious feeling no one has ever defended. 
“But Syr,’” Starkey wrote to Cromwell 
while he was revising An exhortation, 
“T trust that the gudnes of hym who 
hathe inspyryd in to the hart of our 
prynce thys alteratyon of pollycy schal 
also gyue hym grace to fynd out the 
most conuenyent mean to set hyt for- 
ward wyth a commyn quyetnes, to hys 
honowre & glory, for the wych I wyll not 
cesse to pray, for to other thyng lytyl 
seruyth my power & capacyte.”’”? A 
year later Starkey still felt that to estab- 
lish a ‘“‘conuenyent mean” was his ap- 
pointed task: “‘Yf I may in thys rest of 
my lyfe be in any parte a mynystur to 
set forthe thys ordur approuyd by the 
jugement of my cuntre, wyth concord & 
vnyte, I schal thynke myselfe not to be 
borne vtturly in vayne.”’”* “Setting forth 
this order’ precisely defines Starkey’s 
importance in the history of English 
thought. 
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77 HERRTAGE, p. Ixxii. 
78 Tbid., p. xliv. 














MONEY AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN SPAIN UNDER 
THE FIRST BOURBON, 1701-1746 


EARL J. HAMILTON 


wcountries have experienced a more 

catastrophic decline than Spain 

suffered in the seventeenth century 
when she lost the hegemony of Europe, 
firmly held in the days of Charles V and 
Philip II, and sank into the ranks of the 
second-rate powers. At the dawn of the 
century eflective control over the Protes- 
tant Netherlands slipped from her grasp, 
and Portugal began a successful revolt in 
1640. The legendary invincibility of the 
Spanish infantry, which had terrorized 
western Europe for over 150 years, van- 
ished at Rocroy, in 1643, with a crushing 
defeat by the French. Long and frequent 
wars with Louis XIV during the next 
half-century cost Spain dearly in men, 
territory, wealth, and prestige. The loss 
of naval strength from Lepanto and the 
Invincible Armada to the seizure of Ja- 
maica by Cromwell paralleled the decline 
of military power from Pavia to Rocroy, 
and by 1700 the navy was merely a shad- 
ow. 

With every change of monarchs in the 
seventeenth century, the unprecedented 
political authority centralized in the 
crown by the Catholic kings, the Emper- 
or Charles V and Philip II, passed into 
progressively inferior hands. Economic 

* Unable to administer his vast dominions, Philip 
III delegated authority to the corrupt and incompe- 
tent Duke of Lerma. Philip IV, who was capable but 
too dissolute and pleasure-loving to rule, picked a 
worse favorite, the ambitious and vain Count of 
Olivares, whose misgovernment drove Andalusia, 
Naples, Vizcaya, and Catalonia into revolt. Weak 
and diseased from earliest infancy, Charles II lacked 
the initiative to choose and the will to sustain a 
favorite; and, owing to his impotence, plots for the 
succession engrossed the attention and energy of the 


court. ‘Royal anarchy,” administrative inertia, and 
public lethargy held sway under the last Habsburg. 


decadence kept pace with the military 
and political deterioration. Increasing 
dependence on imported manufactures, 
repeated efforts by the royal councils and 
the cortes to revive stagnant industries, 
and the loss of half their inhabitants by 
such manufacturing centers as Segovia, 
Toledo, and Valladolid (between the cen- 
suses of 1594 and 1694) reflected the de- 
cline of industry.2 The number of draft 
animals and the size of the migratory 
(mesta) sheep flocks fell precipitately.' 
Rural depopulation was apparently less 
disastrous than urban, but the best data 
available suggest that the population of 
peninsular Spain decreased approximate- 
ly 25 per cent in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.4 By 1650 it was difficult to find 
enough fishermen to equip a fleet,’ and 
from the last quarter of the sixteenth 

? Maurice ANSIAUX, “Histoire économique de la 
prospérité et de la décadence de |’Espagne au XVI° 
et au XVII siécles,” Revue d’économie politique, VII 
(1893), 1049-50; Manuel Cotmerro, Historia de la 
economia politica de Es pana (Madrid, 1863), II, 202-4; 
Sarah E. Srmons, “Social decadence,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
XVIII (1901), 264; Raymond Bona, Essai sur le 


probléme mercantiliste en Espagne (Bordeaux, 1911), 
pp. 65-66. 


3 Julius Kier, The mesta (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934), PP. 28, 337, 342-43, 352; Cristébal Espejo, 
Las antiguas ferias de Medina del Campo (Valladolid, 
1908), Pp. 323- 

4 Tomas GONZALEZ, Censo de la poblacién de las 
provincias y partidos de la corona de Castilla en el siglo 
XVI (Madrid, 1829), pp. 1-89, 388-95. 


5 ANSIAUX, loc. cit., p. 1049. In the first half of 
the seventeenth century fish prices rose a great deal 
more than the general price level in Andalusia and 
Valencia but less in Old Castile, which Dutch and 
French vessels supplied as Spanish fisheries decayed 
(Earl J. HAMILTON, American treasure and the price 
revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934], Pp. 230). 
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century to the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth the tonnage of the vessels passing 
between Spain and the Indies dropped 
about 75 per cent.® Shipbuilding in Spain 
virtually ceased, and the Spanish flag al- 
most disappeared from the seas.? 

Progressive debasement and overissue 
of fractional coins drove the precious 
metals out of circulation, thereby forcing 
the mistress of Mexico and Peru onto a 
cumbersome and unstable copper stand- 
ard. The brusque alternations of mone- 
tary inflation and deflation—obviously 
far worse than either separately—under 
Philip III, Philip IV, and Charles II were 
at once a result and a fundamental cause 
of economic decadence.* 

The War of the Spanish Succession, 
precipitated by the accession of Philip V, 
brought—as friends or foes—the leading 
armies of western Europe onto Spanish 
soil and drew the strongest navies to the 
Spanish coasts. Twelve years elapsed be- 
fore land and sea were clear; and in the 
conflict, which ravaged the heart of 
the nation, both Saragossa and Madrid 
changed hands four times. Yet the 
improved public administration under 
Philip V and his French advisers en- 
abled Spain to emerge with unimpaired 
strength at home, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht left most of her empire intact.° 
Despite wars with England, France, and 

6 Archivo General de Indias, Contratacién, 42-6- 
9/13 to 42-6-13/17; A. P. Usner, “Spanish ships and 
shipping in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
in Facts and factors in economic history (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932), pp. 202-13. 

7C. H. Harrnc, Trade and navigation between 
Spain and the Indies in the time of the Hapsburgs 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 243, 270. 

§ Earl J. Hamiton, “Monetary inflation in Cas- 
tile, 1598-1660,”’ economic history supplement to the 
Economic journal, II (1931), 177-212. 

9Spain surrendered Milan, Naples, Sardinia, 
Luxemburg, and Flanders to Austria but retained 
the remainder of her European and all of her Ameri- 


can possessions (Pio ZABALA Y LERA, Espatia bajo 
los Borbones [3d ed.; Barcelona, 1936], p. 11). 
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Austria, Spain enjoyed comparative 
peace from 1713 through 1746 (after over 
two centuries of almost perpetual strife)*° 
and moved forward under the competent 
but not brilliant rule of Philip V, guided 
by such enlightened ministers as Patijio, 
Campillo, and Ensenada. The reduction 
of internal customs barriers between the 
constituent kingdoms, the establishment 
of model factories, the immigration of 
foreign artisans, the protective duties and 
subsidies for nascent industries, and the 
sweeping reforms in public finance™ were 
important factors in the economic up- 
turn. The end of monetary chaos also 
played an important role. 

The first monetary legislation of Phil- 
ip V was enacted to control the types and 
regulate the tariffs of the French coins 
which had been disbursed in Spain to 
support the troops of Louis XIV during 
the War of the Spanish Succession. To 
facilitate the acquisition of supplies by 
the large French army entering Castile 
with the purpose of dislodging the Pre- 
tender from Madrid, on July 5, 1706 
Philip V provided that the louis d’or 
should be accepted freely as the equiva- 
lent of the doubloon and the French 
crown as the equivalent of the 8-real 
piece.”? Since Spanish assays showed that 
the respective French and Spanish coins 
were practically identical in silver con- 
tent, Spain lost nothing; nevertheless the 
path was cleared for abuses. Taking ad- 
vantage of the open door, the mint at 

10 Cf. Georges N. Desdevises du Dezert, Es- 
pagne de l’ancien régime (Paris, 1897), p. 248. 


™ Cf. A. WIRMINGHAUS, Zwei spanische Merkan- 
tilisten: Gerénimo de Uztériz und Bernardo de Ulloa 
(Jena, 1886), pp. 1-4, 17-50; Rolf-Erich Planas 
KOECHERT, Gerénimo de Usztériz und Gaspar Mel- 
chior de Jovellanos (Zurich, 1940), pp. 6-21; André 
Mounter, Les faits et la doctrine économiques en 
Espagne sous Philippe V: Gerénimo de Utériz (Bor- 
deaux, 1919), pp. 4-176. 

12 Autos acordados (Madrid, 1772), lib. V, tit. xxi, 
auto xl. 











Bayonne coined a large quantity of 
French “reals” 10 dineros (83.33 per 
cent) fine weighing 1/75 of a Castilian 
mark (230.046 grams) and sent them into 
Spain, where they passed at 64 vellon 
maravedis.’3 That this was an abuseis ev- 
ident from the fact that 64 vellon mara- 
vedis was also the tariff of the old Span- 
ish reals, which were 11 dineros 4 grains 
(93.06 per cent) fine and weighed 1/67 of 
a mark. José Garcia Cavallero, the chief 
assayer of the Castilian mints (and a 
monetary expert who wrote an excellent 
history of the Spanish coinage before 
1730"), assayed the French reals and 
submitted a memorial to the council of 
Castile. Following his advice, on May 9g, 
1709, the council ordered the alcaldes de 
casa y corte to search the homes and in- 
spect the books of merchants and dealers 
in foreign exchange in order to ascertain 
the quantity of French reals they had 
received or paid in the preceding four 
months and to embargo all significant 
quantities detected." 

The following day the council prohibit- 
ed the importation of the base French 
reals and instructed officials on the fron- 
tier and in the ports to be vigilant in en- 
forcing this law as well as the earlier ones 
that prohibited the exportation of gold 
and silver, for which the reals were being 
exchanged.” But the clear profit of 25 
per cent obtainable by importing the 

"3 Vellon was originally a mixture of silver and 
copper used for fractional coins. Through debase- 
ment the silver content was reduced and finally 
eliminated. The maravedi, originally a large Moor- 
ish coin, was the smallest unit of account in the Cas- 


tilian monetary system. A silver real, for example, 
contained 34 maravedis and a ducat 375 maravedis. 


"4 Breve cotejo y valance de las pesas y medidas ... y 
valor de ... monedas (Madrid, 1731). 


ts Archivo Histérico Nacional (hereafter cited as 
“AHN”’), Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1294¢, 
fol. 117. 


*6 Archivo Regional de Valencia, Real acuerdo, 
afio 1709, fol. 50. 
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French reals as long as they passed at 64 
vellon maravedis nullified the prohibi- 
tion. Upon the recommendation of Gar- 
cia Cavallero, on June 1, 1709 the coun- 
cil of Castile lowered the tariff to 50 vel- 
lon maravedis.’? With far greater eco- 
nomic sagacity than is ordinarily imput- 
ed to the statesmen of that day, the coun- 
cil realized that fureknowledge of the de- 
flation would cause the cost of provisions 
to rise through efforts of the holders of 
these coins to spend them prior to the de- 
valuation’® and took great pains to main- 
tain absolute secrecy until the moment 
set for the deflation.'? The new tariff un- 
dervalued the French reals, since their 
silver was worth 51.2 maravedis. Garcia 
Cavallero tells us?® that the importation 
ceased and that those already in Spain 
were exported. 

The initial step against coins brought 
into Spain by the Austrian Pretender’s 
forces was taken after the reals intro- 
duced by Spain’s ally had been first out- 
lawed and then strictly regulated. On 
January 9, 1711 the council of Castile 
prohibited the circulation of money is- 
sued in enemy countries and provinces. 
The holders of Portuguese gold and sil- 
ver coins and the silver money of Aragon 
and Catalonia (then under the archduke) 
were required to sell them to Castilian 
mints at their bullion value.” 


17 Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto xliii. 


18 Perhaps the subtlest and most profound reason- 
ing in Richard CANTILLON, Essai sur la nature du 
commerce en général (London, 1755), considered by 
many economists as the best example of economic 
theory produced before the nineteenth century, is 
his demonstration that anticipation of crying down 
the money, then the commonest form of deflation, 
will cause prices to rise before the event (pp. 382-84). 


19 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1249e, 
fols. 126-30. 

2 Pp. 187-88. 

21 Archivo Regional de Valencia, Real acuerdo, 


afio 1713, fol. 36; AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y 
corte, lib. 1296¢e, fols. 10-18. 
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The first coins struck in the Castilian 
mints under the new dynasty were silver 
reals 11 dineros 4 grains (93.06 per cent) 
fine weighing 1/67 of a mark, the type 
issued in Spain and the Indies from 1497 
until 1686. But, owing to the utter in- 
ability of Philip V to raise funds through 
taxes to prosecute the war,” at the end 
of 1706 he coined 1-real pieces 11 dineros 
4 grains fine weighing only 1/84 of a 
mark, economically exact duplicates of 
the reals, called marias, issued by Charles 
II in 1686. In 1707 the coinage of $-, 1-, 
and 2-real pieces 10 dineros (83.33 per 
cent) fine weighing 1/75 of a mark began 
in the mint at Segovia. Baser but heav- 
ier, they contained practically the same 
specie content as those struck in 1706. 
The new reals (ostensibly intended for 
change and petty transactions) engen- 
dered so much confusion that their coin- 
age was suspended in 1708, but by a de- 
cree of December 31, 1716 a large quan- 
tity was again struck at Madrid and Se- 
govia. In 1717, upon the resumption of 
war with the Holy Roman Emperor, an 
effort was made to induce the sacrifice of 
artistic objects for coinage into reals of 
this type. On October 6 Philip V posted 
bills throughout the kingdom urging the 
sale of silver jewelry and plate to the 
Segovian mint.?3 The mints of Cuenca 
and Seville, where the lion’s share of 
Mexican and Peruvian bullion was 
coined, soon joined those of Segovia and 
Madrid in flooding the channels of cir- 
culation with these light and base reals. 
The issues were called “provincial sil- 
ver’’*4 to distinguish them from the old- 


22 Modesto LAFUENTE, Historia general de Espana 
(Madrid, 1869), XVIII, 103-4. 

23 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa ¥ corte, lib. 1304¢, 
fol. 266; F. Attts, Traité comparatif des monnaies, 
poids et mesures (Marseille, 1852), p. 142. 

24 Also called ‘‘new silver” (plata nueva) and ‘‘sil- 
ver of the new stamp” (plata del cuno nuevo). 


type reals, which henceforth were known 
as “national silver.’”5 

Probably in order to increase the fiscal 
resources for carrying on the war, by a 
decree of July 13, 1709 Philip V began to 
purchase silver bullion for coinage in- 
stead of minting it for its owners (as had 
always been the practice) and at the 
same time lowered the fineness of nation- 
al silver from 11 dineros 4 grains (93.06 
per cent) to 11 dineros (91.67 per cent), 
with 2 grains of tolerance, and cut the 
weight of the real from 1/67 to 1/68 of a 
mark. From then until the end of Octo- 
ber 1716 all the silver offered the Cas- 
tilian mints was coined into reals of this 
weight and fineness.” Superimposed 
upon the heterogeneous array of gold, 
silver, and vellon coinage, the dual sys- 
tem of silver heightened the monetary 
confusion for a century. 

When Philip V ascended the throne, 
the vellon money circulating in Castile 
consisted of (1) a small quantity of cal- 
derilla (copper with a variable but never 
great admixture of silver, most of which 
had been coined in the sixteenth century) 
in pieces of 4 and 8 maravedis; (2) a mod- 
erate amount of milled vellon containing 
6.95 per cent of silver (minted under the 
pragmatic of October 29, 1660) in pieces 
of 1 and 2 maravedis; and (3) a very large 


7s Often called “‘old silver” (plata vieja), “heavy 
silver” (plata gruesa), and “‘silver of the old stamp” 
(plata del cuvio antiguo). Occasionally it was called 
“double silver” (plata doble), since it was usually 
struck in denominations of 4 and 8 reals, while at 
first provincial silver was often struck in denomina- 
tions of 4, 1, and 2 reals. But there were half, single, 
and double national reals from the beginning; and 
in the second quarter of the eighteenth century the 
mint records show that the commonest type of pro- 
vincial silver was the 8-real piece (e.g., see Archivo 
General de Simancas, Secretaria de hacienda, legs. 
817-35). 

26Juan SurrA y Ruut, Breve reseia histérico- 
critica de la moneda espatiola (Madrid, 1862), p. 55; 
CAVALLERO, p. 188; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, 
auto lix. 
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supply of pure copper (struck in the sev- 
enteenth century) in 1- and 2-maravedi 
pieces. Unbridled overissue of vellon 
money (designed for fractional use) by 
weak rulers in the troubled days of the 
seventeenth century had driven Castile 
onto a vellon standard. All public and 
private accounts were kept, and even the 
remuneration of mint employees fixed, in 
vellon. Since 1686 the premium on old 
silver in terms of vellon had been steady 
at from 87.5 to 88.25 per cent. 

In the first decade of his reign Philip 
coined no vellon, but in 1710 he attempt- 
ed to bolster his war-depleted treasury 
by an issue of pure copper, with forty- 
two pieces of 4 maravedis struck from a 
mark. In response to complaints from 
monetary experts that the extremely 
high rate of seigniorage would increase 
counterfeiting in Spain and foreign lands, 
Philip suspended the coinage and smelted 
the pieces already struck before any had 
reached the public.27 An unusual number 
of counterfeiters had been prosecuted in 
the previous decade ;?* and from May to 
September 1714 the deliberations of the 
council of Castile and the activities of 
the alcaldes de casa y corte were largely 
concerned with keeping counterfeit vel- 
lon from crossing the frontiers and circu- 
lating in Castile. On May 1g four silver- 
smiths were employed by the crown to 
examine the cash held by businessmen 


and public officials with orders to cut in 


two all counterfeit pieces discovered. In 
one sample of five hundred reals in vel- 
lon, twenty-two were false, and in an- 
other, “‘ninety-odd.””? On August 20 and 
again on September g the council of Cas- 


27CAVALLERO, p. 189; SURRA ¥Y RULL, p. 56. 


28 Archivo de la Catedral, Valencia, legs. 4857-58; 
AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1286e, fol. 
94; lib. 1294e, fols. 117-30; lib. 1298¢, fol. 123. 


29 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1300, 
fols. 411-12. 
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tile ordered everyone offering to pay out 
vellon in bags by weight—a very com- 
mon practice because of the large sums 
paid in these fractional coins and the 
time that would be lost in counting 
them°—to permit the recipient to count 
and examine the coins.** The quantity of 
false vellon that had entered Spain from 
foreign countries was so great that on 
July 23, 1718 Philip V ordered the jus- 
tices of the chancellory at Valladolid to 
enforce rigorously the statutes against 
the importation and the expenditure of 
counterfeit money.*? If the heavily over- 
valued vellon authorized in 1710 had 
been put into use, obviously it would 
have been still more difficult to keep 
coins counterfeited at home and abroad 
out of domestic circulation.+3 


Owing to the plethora of false vellon 
circulating in Castile, Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, on September 24, 1718 
Philip V provided for a new issue of pure 
copper difficult to imitate. Since overval- 
uation had induced counterfeiting and 
undervaluation had led to smelting of 
vellon by coppersmiths, Philip endeav- 
ored to fix the extrinsic value of the 
money precisely at its intrinsic worth.*4 
In denominations of 1, 2, and 4 mara- 


3° One of the principal advantages claimed for 
paper money by John Law in his celebrated Money 
and trade considered (Edinburgh, 1705), was that it 
could be paid out in a hundredth of the time re- 
quired for silver (p. 93). Obviously, silver could have 
been counted in making payments in a small fraction 
of the time taken by vellon. 


3t AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 13308, 
fols. 417-18. 


32 Archivo de la Chancillerfa, Valladolid, Reales 
cédulas y pragmaticas, No. 8. 


33 Counterfeiting for exportation was a well-de- 
veloped industry in more than one country at this 
time. On April 7, 1716 Philip V extended the laws 
against counterfeiting Castilian coins to the coins of 
other countries as well (Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. 
xxi, auto xliv). 


34 CAVALLERO, pp. 190-91. 
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vedis, 102 maravedis were struck froma 
mark.’ The new vellon was coined in Ar- 
agon, Catalonia, and Valencia as well as 
in Castile; and, although they had been 
deprived of their autonomy several years 
earlier,*° this was the first Castilian coin 
to be given a forced circulation in these 
kingdoms. 

In the thorough and detailed instruc- 
tions to intendants concerning methods 
of promoting the development of Span- 
ish industry and commerce issued on 
July 4, 1718, Philip V affirmed that the 
“most important and delicate matter” to 
be attended to “‘is the fineness, weight, 
equality, and proportionality of the 
coins” in use. The intendants should pre- 
vent counterfeiting and clipping; and oc- 
casionally they should appoint intelligent 
and trustworthy experts to ‘examine, 
weigh, and assay” the coins in circula- 
tion and in public and private deposits. 
Any falsification, mutilation, or defects 
due to the malfeasance of Spaniards or 
foreigners, as well as disproportions 
among coins and discrepancies between 
intrinsic and extrinsic value, should be 
reported at once to the council of Cas- 
tile.37 

Yet, writing shortly before 1724, 
Gerénimo de Uztariz, the best-known 
Spanish economist of all time,3* com- 
plained that of the millions received from 
the Indies, Spain had retained only some 

35 Archivo de la Catedral, Valencia, legs. 2690, 
4857, 4858; Archivo Regional de Valencia, Maesire 
racional, C-g061; AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y 
corte, lib. 1305¢, fol. 154; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. 
xxi, auto xlvii; Miguel ZAVALA y AUNON, Representa- 
cién al rey nuestro senor D. Phelipe V (np., 1732), 
P. 59. 

36 Aragon and Valencia in 1707 and Catalonia in 
1714. 

37 Article 59 of the printed instructions. 

38 Unjustly so, in my opinion (see Earl J. HAmit- 
TON, ‘The mercantilism of Ger6énimo de Uztériz: a 


reéxamination,” in Economics, sociology, and the mod- 
ern world |Cambridge, Mass., 1935], pp. 111-29). 


light reals and half-reals, new 1- and 2- 
real pieces called “provincial silver’ 
(short in metallic content by 25 per cent), 
and vellon coins with intrinsic values far 
below their extrinsic ratings.’® Uztariz 
deplored the confusion resulting from the 
dual system of national and provincial 
silver and the risk and inconvenience of 
making large payments in vellon, which 
passed by weight because no business- 
man could afford to count it.‘ 

To combat ‘‘the continuous extraction 
of money from the kingdom, to the in- 
jury” of all his subjects and “the great 
benefit of the countries receiving the spe- 
cie,” on January 14, 1726 Philip adopted 
what he regarded as the most effective 
expedient possible: he raised the tariff of 
the gold escudo ‘which has hitherto 
passed at 16 provincial reals, to 18 pro- 
vincial reals.’’# In an effort to keep sil- 
ver money at home, on February 6, 
1726 Philip rated the 8-real piece of na- 
tional silver coined in Spain and the In- 
dies at 9 reals in provincial silver and 
raised the 4-real piece proportionally. In- 
asmuch as domestic obligations had no 
bearing on the international flow of spe- 
cie, debtors owing gold or silver to credi- 
tors in the realm were denied the privi- 
lege of paying with escudos or national 
silver at the new tariffs.‘ 

Since all pieces of 3, 1, and 2 reals in 
circulation “except those recently coined 
were short in weight and some of them 
in fineness as well,”’ their holders were 
ordered to use them in paying taxes or to 

39 Theérica y prdctica de comercio y de marina 
(Madrid, 1757), p. 5. Cf. ZAVALA y AUNON, p. 255. 

4° Pp. 370-75. 


4* The escudo was then passing at 20 provincial 
reals (see below. p. 200). 


4 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1313¢, 
fols. 324-25; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto l. 


43 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1313¢, 
fols. 317-18; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, autos 
I-li. 
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send them within three months to a mint 
for redemption at par in new provincial 
silver.44 Few governmental policies prior 
to the nineteenth century failed more 
consistently than efforts to retire money 
from circulation, and this measure 
proved no exception.*s 

Writing to the crown on November 13, 
1730, the viceroy of New Spain reported 
that he had issued a proclamation assur- 
ing that very little silver in low denomi- 
nations would be struck in the future, 
and that he had ordered the officials of 


44 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1313¢, 
fols. 329-30; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto li. 


4s By successive decrees the time limit for re- 
demption was extended through July 1728; and in 
an effort to induce compliance, on April 27 of this 
year the price of the demonetized coins was raised to 
76 provincial reals a mark (AHN, Sala de alcald’s de 
casa y corte, lib. 1313¢, fols. 324-25, 332; lib. 1315¢, 
fols. 103-4; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, autos liv, 
lvii-lviii). Yet ‘n response to ‘‘repeated complaints” 
against the plethora of the proscribed reals in circu- 
lation, on November 4, 1728 Philip V ordered the 
corregidores ‘o prevent their acceptance by mer- 
chants or tax collectors. Upon advice from the coun- 
cil of Castile only a month later Philip repeated the 
prohibition against the old half, single, and double 
reals (Archivo de la Chancillerfa, Valladolid, Reales 
cédulas y pragmdticas, No. 5). On June 9, 1728 the 
circulation in the Indies of the old reals in denomi- 
nations of 4, 1, and 2 had been prohibited as of the 
time the small silver authorized on that date should 
enter commerce. But in a letter to the crown on 
September 27, 1729 the business community and the 
guild merchant of Cadiz complained that they had 
sustained considerable loss on the small reals brought 
by the last treasure fleets from New Spain and Peru 
and petitioned Philip not to allow their use in the 
fairs of the New World. The king replied that the 
small reals could not be outlawed in the Indies be- 
fore the new coins were available (Archivo General 
de la Naci6n [hereafter cited as “‘AGN”’], Mexico, 
Reales cédulas, tomo XLVIII, No. 127, fols. 296-08; 
tomo XLIX, No. 72, fols. 340-42; Ramo de bandos, 
tomo II, No. 19). On November 13 and December 3, 
1729, respectively, the viceroys of New Spain and 
Peru were advised that, until new silver in small 
denominations became available, the old coins 
should pass at only 64 reals a mark, their precise 
bullion value. But on April 20, 1732 the crown in- 
structed the viceroy of New Spain to pay out “as 
long as they shall last only the small silver coins” 
which the merchants had rushed to pay into the 
treasury through fear of their demonetization (AGN, 
Reales cédulas, tomo LI, No. 33, fols. 110-15). 
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the Mexican mints to coin only one- 
twentieth of the silver bullion delivered 
into small reals, and of this twentieth, 
only 1 per cent into half-reals. The petty 
silver was to be fully equivalent in specie 
content to large denominations. But 
this was not always the case. In 1737 a 
shipbuilder in Havana complained to the 
viceroy of New Spain that he was losing 
3 per cent through accepting payments in 
small silver pieces instead of large de- 
nominations, as his contract stipulated; 
and Philip directed that future payments 
be made in large coins,‘7 thus implying 
the justice of the complaint. 

After consulting a junta of ministers, 
the chief assayer of the Castilian mints 
(José Garcia Cavallero), and other mone- 
tary experts, on June 9, 1728 Philip V 
reformed the organization of the mints 
and overhauled the silver coinage in 
Spain and the Indies. Since it had proved 
desirable to coin gold 22 karats (91.67 
per cent) fine—the fineness of the leading 
gold pieces of France, Portugal, and 
other neighboring states—the fineness of 
national reals was reduced from 11 di- 
neros 4 grains (93.06 per cent) to 11 di- 
neros (91.67 per cent). No longer “finer 
than the silver coins of the countries with 
which my subjects trade the most,’’ Phil- 
ip argued, “they will be less desired and 
sought after for exportation.’ The iden- 
tical fineness of Castilian gold and silver 
was expected to facilitate the proper ad- 
justment of bimetallic ratios; but Philip 
reduced the weight of the national real 
in Spain and the Indies from 1/67 to 
1/68 of a mark, the precise weight of the 
gold escudo since 1537, without observ- 
ing how this would simplify the bimetal- 
lic problem.** 

46 AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo I, No. 66, fols. 168- 
72; tomo XXXII, No. 110, fol. 405. 

47 [bid., tomo LVII, No. 24, fol. 56. 


48 [bid., tomo XLIX, No. 18, fols. 40-41; tomo 
LI, No. 33, fols. 112-15. 
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Small denominations of national silver 
were to be strictly proportional to 8-real 
pieces in specie content, but the failure to 
allow larger fees to mint operatives in or- 
der to compensate for the greater cost of 
striking the small coins left open the 
hitherto irresistible temptation to fraud- 
ulent reductions in their weight and fine- 
ness. Assays of large samples showed 
that in ‘‘recent years’’ the reals in large 
denominations struck in the mints of 
Mexico had averaged a little less than 11 
dineros fine, and those coined in Peru a 
little more. The reals from each mint had 
averaged less than 1/67 of amark. With 
small denominations the frauds in weight 
and fineness had been much greater. To 
prevent sweating and clipping, gold and 
silver coins were to be round with milled 
edges.4? On August 10, 1728 Philip or- 
dered the mints to coin ‘for the time 
being” two-thirds of the defective silver 
money and bullion received into provin- 
cial 1-real pieces and the remainder into 
half-reals. The fineness of the provincial 
silver was reduced from 10 dineros (83.33 
per cent) to g dineros 22 grains (82.64 per 
cent); and the weight of the real was fixed 
at 1/77 of a mark, “the weight of all the 
provincial reals taken one with another 
that have been coined in preceding 
years.’’s° 

In the preamble to a decree of Sep- 
tember 18, 1728 Philip V declared that, 
“owing to Divine Providence the special 
blessing of vast dominions in America, 
the center of abundant precious metals, 
the crown has always seen that after the 
trouble, expenses, and risk of exploiting 
the mines and [undergoing] the long and 
dangerous navigation required to bring 
this wealth to Spain, this is the kingdom 
which retains the least [specie], which 
weakens Spanish power and becomes the 


4 Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto lix; CAVAL- 
LERO, pp. 192-93. 
5° Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto lx. 
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strength of the other nations where it 
remains.’’ Once more he tried to extir- 
pate ‘‘this evil” by readjusting bimetallic 
ratios and raising the tariffs of gold and 
silver coins to the level at which they 
were “esteemed” in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The 8-real piece of national silver was 
raised from 9g to 10 provincial reals, and 
smaller pieces accordingly. The legal tar- 
iff of the provincial real, “the commonest 
silver in circulation,” was increased from 
51 to 64 vellon maravedis, thus raising 
the premium from 50 to 88.25 per cent. 
Every year since 1700 the premium on 
silver in terms of vellon in dozens of com- 
mercial transactions (observed in collect- 
ing price and wage data from contempo- 
raneous account-books for this period) 
had been steady at from 87.5 to 88.25 per 
cent. But in 1700-1706 the premium was 
on national silver. When the coinage of 
provincial silver began, in 1707, the gov- 
ernment attempted to hold it at par- 
ity with national silver; and, possibly 
through competitive bidding for silver for 
exportation by those who feared they had 
picked the losing candidate for the 
throne,” the premium of 87.5 to 88.25 
per cent became attached to provincial 
reals, the only silver circulating in signifi- 
cant quantity. This meant a sharp in- 
crease in the premium on pure silver in 
terms of vellon, and obviously the pur- 
pose of the pragmatic—to adjust the tar- 
iffs of the various types of money to their 


5! Archivo Histérico Nacional de Colombia, Ar- 
chivo de la colonia: Reales cédulas, tomo XXII, fols. 
433-35; AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 
1315¢, fol. 217. 


s? An ambiguous royal order of April 24, 1704, 
prohibiting “interest on silver money” (A ulos acorda- 
dos, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto xl), may have meant to pro- 
hibit a “premium” on it in terms of vellon exceeding 
the legal limits. SurrA y RULL, p. 55, so inter- 
preted the order, but Garcia Cavallero does not men- 
tion it; and in view of the attention the latter de- 
voted to premiums, he probably would have had he 
thought the order affected them. 
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intrinsic values in order to end specie ex- 
ports through arbitrage—could not be 
achieved without an advance in the vel- 
lon equivalence of national silver. Hence 
the legal tariff of the national real was 
raised from 64 to 80 vellon maravedis, 
thus increasing the premium from 88.25 
to 135.3 per cent.3 If the national real 
actually contained its full legal silver in 
1700-1707, the vellon premium on a 
fixed weight of fine silver rose from be- 
tween 87.5 and 88.25 to 142.4 per cent 
in 1707-28, or by more than one-half. 

In fixing the tariff of the gold escudo 
at 18 provincial reals on January 14, 
1726, the avowed purpose of Philip V 
was to increase its rating.s4 By confusing 
national and provincial silver, however, 
he lowered the escudo, which had been 
equivalent to 20 provincial reals or 16 
national reals since the coinage of the 
former began. Hence Philip had to toler- 
ate a market ratio of 20 provincial or 16 
national reals, and by the pragmatic of 
September 18, 1728 he adjusted the legal 
to the market tariff.5* The bimetallic ra- 
tio thus established was 16 to 1, and this 
was considerably higher than the mint 
ratios in neighboring states. Writing in 
the early 1730’s, Richard Cantillon, the 
great Parisian economist and _ banker, 
said that Spain had adopted the market 
ratio;® and on January 26, 1731 Philip 
declared that the decree of September 
18, 1728 had ended “the serious evils 
which until now have been experienced 
because of the [international] traffic en- 
gendered by the variety and inequality 


53 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1315¢, 
fol. 218; AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo I, No. 5, fols. 
12-15. 

54 See above, p. 197. 

58 AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo LV, No. 110, fols. 
321-23; AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 
1315¢, fol. 219. 


S6P, 364. 


of coins.”’s? But the enormous quantities 
of gold drawn by Portugal from Brazil%* 
had already commenced to force down 
the market ratio; and the Spanish mint 
ratio of 16 to 1 naturally tended to at- 
tract gold and drive out silver, the prod- 
uct of her own American mines. 

Advised by his ministers and mone- 
tary experts that the undervaluation of 
silver at the mints in 1728 had rendered 
it profitable to import gold and export 
silver, on May 16, 1737 Philip V raised 
the national real from 80 to 85 vellon 
maravedis (in terms of which practically 
all business was transacted and all ac- 
counts were kept) and the provincial real 
from 64 to 68 maravedis, or 2 vellon reals. 
The tariff of the provincial 2-real piece— 
destined, as the peseta, to become the 
Spanish monetary unit—thus became 4 
vellon reals, at which it has remained per- 
manently. As early as the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was occasionally 
called a “‘peseta.’’s? 

The escudo, equivalent to 37 reals 22 
maravedis in vellon, was left unaltered 
through 1750.°° Hence the bimetallic ra- 
tio fell to 15.06 to 1. Although slightly 
below the English mint ratio of 15.20 to 
1, this was still considerably above the 
French ratio of 14.63 to 1, as well as 
above the Dutch ratio," and slightly 
higher than the market ratio in Hamburg 
through 1745. Small wonder that, of 
the 4,022 marks of gold coined by the 


57 AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo I, No. 5, fols. 12-15. 


88 Adolf SOETBEER, Edelmetall-Produktion und 
Werthverhdliniss zwischen Gold und Silber seit der 
Entdeckung Amerika’s bis zur Gegenwart (Gotha, 
1879), pp. 83-02. 

59 AHN, Clero: Leon, leg. 370. 

60 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1334¢, 
fols. 292-96; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto 
Ixxi. 

6 W. A, SHaw, The history of currency, 1252 to 
1894 (London, 1896), pp. 169-72, 231-32. 

62 SOETBEER, p. 129. 
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Seville mint from January 1, 1740 to No- 
vember 20, 1742, 1,464 marks, or over a 
third, consisted of bullion obtained by 
melting down Portuguese coins.°? There 
was so much gold and so little silver in 
circulation that on November 5, 1738 
Philip V provided for the coinage of half- 
escudos ‘‘to remedy the recognized lack 
of silver money in my kingdoms and to 
alleviate the continuous embarrassment 
experienced by the public in changing the 
large gold pieces in use.” For the same 
purpose a pragmatic of July 3, 1742 au- 
thorized the issue of slightly larger gold 
pieces®** worth 20 vellon reals,°> called 
veintenes (or “twenties’’),© thus introduc- 
ing the system of provincial gold which 
further aggravated the heterogeneity of 
money. 

From the end of the reign of Philip I 
until 1686 increasingly stern measures 
designed to maintain vellon at parity 
with silver or to hold the premium at or 
below a legally prescribed limit had been 
repeatedly enacted, but the torrent of 
vellon inflation forced the limits steadily 
upward and often drove the market pre- 
mium far beyond the legal maximum. In 
the first four decades of his reign Philip V 
issued no more vellon than was required 
for fractional coinage, and consequently 
there was no tendency toward further de- 
preciation. In fact, the market premium 
on national silver from 1700 until Sep- 
tember 1728 was often 87.5 per cent, 
while the legal maximum rate was 88.25. 
The monetary decree of September 18, 
1728 gave provincial silver an agio of 

63 Archivo General de Simancas, Secretaria de 
hacienda, leg. 817. 


64 From a mark 21 karats 3 grains fine 128 pieces 
were struck (SuRRA y RULI, p. 61). 

6s The half-escudo was rated at 18 reals 28 mara- 
vedis. 

66 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1325¢, 
fols. 381-82; lib. 1230e, fol. 252; Autos acordados, 
lib. V, tit. xxi, autos Lxxiii, xxv. 
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88.25 per cent over vellon, and for sev- 
eral years it ordinarily passed at this rate. 
But premiums of 87.5 per cent—arising 
from a tariff of 15 reals instead of 15 
reals 2 maravedis on the 8-real piece—oc- 
curred frequently enough to evoke de- 
crees, on July 9 and September 22, 1732, 
prohibiting the payment or acceptance of 
provincial pieces-of-eight at less than 15 
reals 2 maravedis, or at a premium of 
88.25 per cent.°? According to a prag- 
matic of July 11, 1736, businessmen were 
stipulating payments in the virtually ex- 
tinct marias, coined in 1686 and subse- 
quently rated at 15 vellon reals, or in 
“new silver” to legalize a premium of 
87.5 per cent. The pragmatic provided 
severe penalties for these subterfuges.™ 

The legal premium on provincial silver 
was increased to 100 per cent and on na- 
tional to 150 per cent (the highest points 
reached in the eighteenth century) on 
July 14, 1736.°° This action was exclu- 
sively designed to lower the bimetallic 
ratio and was in no way induced, as were 
all the increases in the legal maximum 
premium during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by a desire to restrain a rising mar- 
ket ratio through an enforceable limit. 

“On account of the present scarcity of 
vellon money and the need that there is 
for it in commerce,” on September 22, 
1741 Philip V provided for the coinage of 
pure copper in the Segovian mint.7° In 
pieces of 2 (ochavos) and 4 maravedis 
(cuartos), 102 maravedis were struck 


67 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 13 19¢, 
fols. 257-58; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, autos 
Ixvii-lxviii. 

68 Pedro CANTOS BEN{TEZ, Escrutinio de mara- 
vedises y monedas de oro antiguas (Madrid, 1763), 
p. 141; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto lxxi. 


69 AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo CXVII, No. 53, 
fols. go-91; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto 
Ixxi. 

7° Which had specialized in the coinage of vellon 
since late in the reign of Philip IT. 
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from a mark. To secure revenue through 
the high seigniorage (estimated at 33 per 
cent”) for the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, Philip authorized an issue of 
150,000 pesos.” Although the vellon was 
to circulate in Aragon, Catalonia, Major- 
ca, and Valencia, as well as in Castile,” 
this was more fractional money than the 
channels of circulation could absorb at 
par. The premium on silver began to 
rise; and, for once, the blame was not laid 
at the doors of foreign and domestic 
counterfeiters. 


On October 23, 1743 Philip V com- 
plained that ‘‘the increased quantity of 
vellon money and the malice and greed 
with which it is used” had “driven silver 
out of circulation and made of it an ob- 
ject of commerce like any other commod- 
ity.”” Many merchants and businessmen, 
“hiding their gold and silver and having 
bags of vellon with which they offer to 
make payments, force those who go to 
their places of business to pay excessive 
premiums for gold and silver, with great 
injury to the commonweal.” Hence Phil- 
ip revived the statute of November 14, 
1652, which placed illegal premiums in 
the category with ‘theft, highway rob- 
bery, and counterfeiting” and provided 
as penalties for payors, payees, and in- 
termediaries the: loss of any office or ben- 
efice held and the confiscation of all the 
offender’s property. Furthermore, to 
combat illicit premiums and to insure 
“the natural use of gold and silver money 


7" SuRRA Y RULL, p. 56. His estimate was for the 
vellon issue of 1718; but it was economically and 
even numismatically identical with that of 1741, ex- 
cept for the fact that 1-maravedi pieces were coined 
in 1718 but not in 1741. 


72 Archivo del Ayuntamiento, Santander, leg. 17, 
No. 17; Archivo General de Simancas, Secretaria de 
hacienda, leg. 814; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, 
auto lxxiv. In this case, peso meant 272 maravedis. 


73 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1329, 
fols. 431-33. 


in commerce,” Philip limited the legal 
tender of vellon and intensified his ef- 
forts to force its circulation in Greater 
Aragon. All payments in excess of 300 
reals (the current price of 155 dozen eggs 
or 75 days of unskilled labor**) must be 
made in gold or silver.’S 

Owing to the severe penalties against 
illicit premiums and to the increase in the 
demand for fractional money—wiih the 
growth of population, industry, and 
trade—vellon rose in the market to its 
legal tariff; and there was no further 
tendency toward depreciation. In fact, 
the lack of 1-maravedi pieces—which 
were not coined under the act of 1741— 
for change and very small purchases was 
soon felt; and (on February 28, 1747) 
Ferdinand VI did not hesitate to author- 
ize an issue.” 

The free circulation of foreign money 
in Spain (as in all other countries at this 
time) and the wide variety of domestic 
coins stimulated the age-old evils of 
counterfeiting, clipping, and sweating. A 
decree of May 11, 1725 endeavored to 
intensify enforcement of the laws against 
counterfeiting ;77 and on October 27, 1728 
officers and courts were urged to appre- 
hend and punish clippers and sweaters 
and to prevent the circulation of muti- 
lated coins.7* But a decree of Novem- 
ber 16, 1728 provided that clipped or 


74 Fritz Riwe, Das Geldwesen Spaniens seit dem 
Jahre 1772 (Strassburg, 1912), p. 25,n. 1, holds that 
for the first time genuine fractional money was es- 
tablished in Spain; but the extremely high legal- 
tender limit still left a wide scope for the unitary 
employment of vellon. 


7s AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 133 1¢, 
fols. 584-85. 

76 Thid., lib. 1335¢, fols. 36-38. 

77 Archivo Regional de Valencia, Real acuerdo, 
afio 1732, fols. 5B, 14B, 55, 76; Autos acordados, lib. 
V, tit. xxi, auto xlix. 

78 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1315¢, 
fol. 272; Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto Ixviii. 
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sweated money, although not to pass by 
tale, was to be accepted with an appro- 
priate discount for shortage in weight!” 
Obviously, this removed all economic 
penalties against the crime. Institutions 
purchased scales to weigh money; and 
from this time on, discounts on silver 
coins received or paid occur occasionally, 
and on gold coins frequently, in contem- 
poraneous financial records.*° On ac- 
count of “the great loss sustained by the 
royal trasury and the public from the 
grave disorder of cutting, clipping, and 
filing money,” a decree of December 2, 
1747 provided that all the round coins of 
gold and silver struck in Spanish or 
American mints since 1728 should circu- 
late by tale, as in France, Italy, and Por- 
tugal, if “‘the margins are intact and they 
have not been clipped or sweated else- 
where.” But mutilated coins were out- 
lawed. The money struck before 1728 
continued to pass by weight.** 

Owing to the great distance, the infre- 
quence of communications, and the long 
delay in receiving samples, effective 
supervision over the American mints 
proved difficult. The Council on Money 
and Commerce (Junta General de Co- 
mercio y Moneda), established on No- 
vember 15, 1730,°3 actively strove to 


79 Autos acordados, lib. V, tit. xxi, auto lxix. 


80 F.g., see Archivo del Colegio de Santo Tomas, 
Valencia, Procura, 1728-29, fol. 55; 1739-40, fols. 
54, 59, 64; AHN, Clero: Cadiz, legs. 461, 465, 467; 
Clero: Toledo, leg. 30; Archivo General de Indias, 
Contratacién, leg. 4927B; Archivo de la Catedral, 
Valencia, leg. 660, fol. 97. 


§: Archivo del Ayuntamiento, Cadiz, Cabildos del 
ano de 1748, No. 104; Archivo del Ayuntamiento, 
Santander, leg. 17, No. 8; Archivo Regional de Va- 
lencia, Real acuerdo, fols. 3, 144; RUHE, p. ro. 


82On October 14, 1735 Philip V republished the 
tariffs (in terms of vellon) of the silver coined in the 
Indies under the decree of June 9, 1728, “because 
the new silver is just beginning to arrive and much 
time has elapsed since the decree was issued” (AGN, 
Reales cédulas, tomo LV, No. 110, fols. 321-23). 
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maintain the integrity of the coinage at 
home and in the Indies.*4 It was not able 
to suppress counterfeiting or to eliminate 
altogether incompetence and fraud in the 
assays by American mints.** New Spain 
proved a greater problem than either 
New Granada or Peru. But neither coun- 
terfeiting nor fraudulent coinage in the 
Indies was flagrant enough to perturb 
the economic life of Spain, as had the 
great scandal in the Peruvian mints at 
the middle of the preceding century.” 


83 AHN, Sala de alcaldes de casa y corte, lib. 1317¢, 
fols. 305-10. Juntas to deal with monetary disorders, 
commercial crises, or economic stagnation had been 
formed from time to time since early in the seven- 
teenth century. On January 16, 1679 Charles II es- 
tablished a Junta de Comercio; and it may have 
continued to exist—with long periods of dormancy 
and reorganizations—until 1730, when it became the 
Junta General de Comercio y Moneda. On April 3, 
1747 the latter junta was given jurisdiction over 
mining; and the title was enlarged to Junta General 
de Comercio, Moneda y Minas (Novisima reco pila- 
cién (Madrid, 1805], lib. IX, tit. i, leyes i-vii). Ac- 
cording to the inventories of the Archivo General de 
Simancas, the papers of the Junta General de Comer- 
cio y Moneda are deposited there; but the documents 
could not be located between 1926 and 1933. The 
Simancas archivists asked me several times to keep 
on the alert for them while working in other archives. 
In the secretaria de hacienda papers at Simancas and 
in the Reales cédulas in the Archivo General de la 
Nacién, in Mexico City, I have glimpsed its activi- 
ties, and there are many documents pertaining to it 
in the Archivo General Central at Alcalé de Henares 
and in the Archivo Histérico Nacional at Madrid; 
but the formal archives of this junta have been lost 
or misplaced. 


84 Apparently a similar junta to deal with mone- 
tary problems was formed in Mexico about the same 
time (AGN, Ramo de bandos, tomo II, No. 24). 


8s Archivo General de Simancas, Secretaria de 
hacienda, legs. 817, 835; AGN, Reales cédulas, tomo 
XLIX, No. 18, fols. 40-41; tomo LI, No. 31, fols. 
105-6; tomo LV, No. 110, fols. 321-23; tomo LVI, 
No. 55, fols. 138-40; tomo LXVI, No. 57 (no fol.); 
Ramo de bandos, tomo II, No. 21; tomo IV, No. 8. 


86 Earl J. HAMILTON, ‘Monetary inflation in Cas- 
tile, 1598-1660,”’ economic history supplement to the 
Economic journal, II (1931), 193-94. I have dis- 
covered a great deal of evidence in Latin-American 
archives as to the nature, extent, and results of the 
frauds in the Peruvian mints not available when this 
article was published. 
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The highest aim of monetary policy 
nowadays is to facilitate full employment 
of productive resources and equitable 
distribution of the social product. Also 
important is the maintenance of stable 
commodity prices, and this is usually a 
complementary objective. For most fis- 
cal, monetary, and developmental meas- 
ures directed toward the maximum utili- 
zation of productive resources and the at- 
tainment of social justice tend to combat 
rising prices during a period of prosper- 
ity, falling prices at the inception of a 
crisis, and low prices during a depres- 
sion.*? Inasmuch as Philip V tried ear- 
nestly to cure the perennial Spanish 
plague of vagrancy and vagabondage and 
shared the prevailing mercantilist belief 
that an abundance of specie promotes 
economic expansion, one purpose of his 
legislation designed to keep gold and sil- 
ver in the kingdom may have been the 
full utilization of the labor supply; but 
without statistics on the volume of em- 
ployment of human and material re- 
sources and on the distribution of in- 
come, the monetary policies of Philip V 
cannot be appraised in the light of these 
modern goals. Although Philip apparent- 
ly did not attempt to achieve the invari- 
able measure of value advocated by sev- 
eral Spanish economists in the preceding 
century, it is interesting to observe 
whether stable commodity prices result- 
ed from his monetary legislation and con- 
trols. Contemporaneous account-books 
in the Spanish archives have furnished 
abundant data on the behavior of com- 
modity prices. 

From the financial records of the Con- 
vent of Casarrubios del Monte, near To- 
ledo,** the San Juan Bautista Hospital*» 


87 Furthermore, stable prices tend to promote jus- 
tice between debtors and creditors and encourage 
businessmen to take risks, make heavy capital out- 
lays, and invest for distant returns. 


and the San Pedro Monastery at Tole- 
do,”? and the Venerable Orden Tercero 
Hospital* at Madrid, quotations for 
eighty-four commodities bought year 
after year in a particular market for the 
same purpose have been obtained for 
New Castile, the great central region 
containing the capital and one of the 
principal consuming centers. For most 
articles the annual prices have been com- 
puted from four quotations in each quar- 
ter. In no case have series from different 
institutions or locations been crudely 
combined, and distortions from seasonal 
variations have been avoided. No legal 
price ceilings or controls—perhaps the 
greatest snare in historical price studies 
—have been accepted. Only the prices 
paid in actual purchases recorded in con- 
temporaneous account-books have been 
utilized. The products of the lead- 
ing industries and branches of agricul- 
ture, as well as the articles that absorbed 
most of the incomes of laborers and the 
middle class, are amply represented in 
the price series. 

Chart I presents unweighted arithme- 
tic index numbers” for New Castile in 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
along with indices for the preceding half- 
century for comparison. 

After falling (in sympathy with world 
prices) in 1701~5 the index rose moder- 
ately in 1706, when the War of the Span- 


88 AHN, Clero: Toledo, legs. 30, 33-35. 


89 Still deposited in the hospital: Cuadernos de 
despensa, Libros de botilleria, and Libros ordinarios. 
Extending over almost four hundred years, this is 
one of the best and longest series of historical price 
records known to exist anywhere. 

90 AHN, Clero: Toledo, legs. 255, 267. 

9 Archives of the Hospital, legs. 1-32-3, 1-33-1, 
1-33-3 to 6, 1-47-4, 1-48-4, 1-49-4, I-50-1 to 3, I-51-I, 
1-5 2-1 to 4, 1-66-18, 1-88-1 to 3. 

% A statistical device for measuring the average 


percentage change in the prices of a group of com- 
modities taken to be representative. 
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ish Succession moved into New Castile, 
with Madrid changing hands twice, and 
debased French reals entered circulation. 
Following recessions in 1707-8 the rise 
continued from 1709 (in the wake of the 
disastrous harvests of 1708 in Spain and 
1709 in France®’) to 1711, when the high- 
est point in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury was reached. The nadir of the price 
decline following the War of the Spanish 
Succession came in 1720, the year that 
witnessed the peak of inflation in France 
during the Mississippi Bubble (with a 
monthly index slightly over twice as high 
in Paris, Bordeaux, and Toulouse and al- 
most three times as high at Marseille as 
the 1711-15 monthly average).°4 Prices 
remained slightly below the base level 
until the outbreak of war with Austria 
late in 1733 forced them upward. The in- 
dex continued to advance until 1741 but 
turned downward in 1742-46, despite the 
War of the Austrian Succession. A rally 
in 1747-50 carried prices almost precisely 
to the point at which they began the cen- 
tury. 

The rising secular trend of prices that 
was to carry through the Napoleonic 
wars began about 1734, but the advance 
before 1750 was very moderate. The av- 
erages of the indices for the first and sec- 
ond quarters of the century were 101.3 
and 100.0, respectively—or almost iden- 
tical. The two highest price peaks, both 
of which occurred during a war and at the 
culmination of a cyclical upswing, were 
in 1711 and 1741, when the index number 
stood 11.9 and 14.2 per cent, respective- 
ly, above the 1726-50 average. The two 
lowest points, in 1720 and 1733, were 


93 ZAVALA Y AUNON, p. 125. 


94 Earl J. Hamiton, “Prices and wages in south- 
ern France under John Law’s system,” economic 


history supplement to the Economic journal, III 
(1937), 444-45; ‘‘Prices and wages at Paris under 
John Law’s system,” Quarterly journal of economics, 
LI (1936-37), 51-54. 


only 10.3 and 7.3 per cent, respectively, 
below the base level. The range from the 
lowest (1720) to the highest (1741) index 
was but 24.5 per cent. There was no ex- 
plosive advance, as in 1663-64, when as a 
result of vellon inflation prices soared 
28.7 per cent, and no catastrophic de- 


CHART I 
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cline, as in 1680-81, when prices fell 38.5 
per cent following the drastic deflation 
of vellon in 1680. Neither was there any 
price chaos to compare with the roo per 
cent rise in French prices in 1719-20 and 
the decline by more than a third in 1721. 
In fact, it would be difficult to find a 
fifty-year period of more stable prices 
(cyclically or secularly) in the history of 
any country.® In no half-century of its 


98 Quarterly prices at Paris, London, Philadel- 
phia, and Madrid in 1711-25 are shown graphically 
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existence has the United States, for ex- 
ample, enjoyed comparable price stabil- 
ity. 

Philip V increased the price of fine 
gold in terms of money of account by 25 
per cent and of fine silver by approxi- 
mately 37 per cent. But no marked in- 
crease in commodity prices came after 
the advances in the price of gold and sil- 
ver, and Philip was wise enough never to 
follow them with monetary deflation. 
The monetary inflation was carried only 
to the point required to insulate Spain 
against the world decline in commodity 
prices during the first third of the eight- 
eenth century that both reflected and 
contributed to economic stagnation. 

With a grandson of Louis XIV on the 
throne and French economic advisers 
like Orry and Amelot on the scene, the 
implantation of Colbertian mercantilism 
proved inevitable.” A great improve- 
ment in public administration naturally 
resulted. With such economists as Geré- 
nimo de Uztariz,*? Miguel Zavala y Auf- 
6n,** and Bernardo Ulloa’? (all of whom 
drew heavily upon their able Spanish 





in Earl J. HAmILton, “Prices and wages at Paris un- 
der John Law’s system,” Joc. cit., p. 68. Madrid 
prices were incomparably more stable than those for 
any of the other cities. 


9% Cf. Henri BERINDOAGUE, Le mercantilisme en 
Espagne (Paris, 1929), pp. 125, 203, 205. 

97 Theérica y prdctica de comercio v de marina 
(Madrid, 1724). 

98 Representacion al rey nuestro senor D. Phelipe V 
(n.p., 1732). 

99 Restablecimiento de las fabricas y comercio es- 
patol (Madrid, 1740). 


predecessors) pointing the way, and such 
strong ministers as José Patifio, José 
Campillo, and the Marquis of Ensenada 
at the helm, Philip V built model cloth 
factories; protected nascent industry, 
within the limits permitted by the Treaty 
of Utrecht; removed many barriers to in- 
ternal trade; swept away the special 
statutes and privileges of Aragon, Cata- 
lonia, and Valencia that had impeded na- 
tional unity; encouraged the immigra- 
tion of artisans; penalized the exporta- 
tion of raw materials; and eliminated 
nuisances in public finance. Although 
lacking great talent, Philip V was incom- 
parably superior to any of his predeces- 
sors of the seventeenth century; and he 
gave Spain by far the best government 
that she had enjoyed since the days of 
Philip II. Early in his reign the uninter- 
rupted decadence of more than a hun- 
dred years’ standing was arrested; by 
the middle of the reign stability was 
achieved; and before its close the great 
economic progress that marked the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century was 
under way. An important element of the 
better government that promoted eco- 
nomic recovery was the cessation of the 
alternate inflation and deflation that had 
wreaked havoc during the preceding cen- 
tury and the adoption of the steady but 
mild inflationary policy that blessed 
Spain with first stable, and then slightly 
rising, commodity prices while deflation 
was plaguing the countries that unswerv- 
ingly adhered to ‘‘sound money.” 
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HAWAIIAN LABOR AND IMMIGRATION PROB- 
LEMS BEFORE ANNEXATION 


WILLIAM A. RUSS, JR. 


E activity of Japanese fifth-col- 
umnists attending the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941 
brings into the spotlight the question of 
how the Japanese got into the Hawaiian 
Islands.t The answer goes back to 1871, 
when Hawaii and Japan agreed upon a 
treaty—terminable only by mutual con- 
sent—in which there was a most-favored- 
nation clause. This clause was destined 
to cause trouble for Hawaii later because 
Japan maintained that it guaranteed to 
Japanese residents in Hawaii the right to 
vote; Hawaii, however, answered that it 
referred only to economic matters. Im- 
migration under the treaty amounted to 
only 116 Japanese from 1871 to 1884.” 

In 1876 and again in 1887 reciprocity 
treaties were signed with the United 
States permitting the free importation of 
brown and unrefined sugar from Hawaii 
into the mainland. Reciprocity gave a 
great impetus to sugar cultivation. In 
1876-77 the production was 25,576,320 
pounds; by 1889-90 it was 268,000,000 
pounds. In 1897 the sugar exports 
amounted to 520,532,192 pounds and sold 
for $15,390,223.3 

* Thus Senator Burton K. Wheeler is reported by 
a United Press dispatch of December 19, 1941 to 
have said that responsibility for fifth-column activi- 
ties in Hawaii rests with island sugar-refiners who 


employ Japanese citizens “in order to exploit cheap 
labor.” 


2 Undated ‘(Memorandum as to relations between 
Hawaii and Japan,” probably written by Francis M. 
Hatch in 1897, Honolulu, Archives of Hawaii 
(hereafter cited as “H.A.”), Francis M. Hatch 
papers. The treaty can be found in Treaties and 
conventions concluded between the Hawaiian Kingdom 
and other powers since 1825 (Honolulu, 1887), pp. 
115-17. 


Inasmuch as Hawaii had thus secured 
for itself a lucrative basis for prosperity, 
cheap labor was a necessity. The natives 
were dying out and, moreover, refused to 
work on plantations because of previous 
mistreatment.* After numerous attempts 
to bring in Polynesians,’ Portuguese,° and 
others the planters turned to the Far 
East. China was one source, Japan an- 
other. In 1886 Japan and Hawaii agreed 
to a labor convention which caused as 
much trouble for Hawaii as did the treaty 
of 1871. Whereas the latter was termi- 
nable only by mutual consent, the con- 
vention of 1886 was to last five years and 
continue thereafter until either party 
gave six months’ notice of a desire to end 
the agreement.? Hawaii could thus cease 


3 William Fremont BLAcKMAN, The making of 
Hawaii (New York, 1899), p. 253; U.S., Senate docu- 
ments, Vol. 8 (52d corz., 2d sess., doc. No. 76): 
Message from the presideat of the United States trans- 
mitting a treaty of annexation concluded ... . between 
the United States and the provisional government of the 
Hawaiian Islands (Washington, 1893), pp. 67 ff.; 
Russell H. ANDERSON, “Some aspects of tariff re- 
missions on sugar, 1876-1927,” Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CXLI 
(1929), 152. See also U.S., House documents, Vol. 27 
(53d cong., 2d sess., doc. No. 48): Message from the 
president of the United States transmitting a report of 
the secretary of state with copies of the instructions given 
to Mr. Albert S. Willis .... also the correspondence 
since March 4, 1889 concerning relations of the govern- 
ment to the Islands (Washington, 1895), p. 51. 

4See Honolulu Bulletin, May 11 and June 12, 
1897. 

5’ Katharine Coman, “The history of contract 
labor in the Hawaiian Islands,” Publications of the 
American Economic Association, 3d ser., IV (1903), 
6-17, 32 ff. 

6 To be discussed below. 

7 Hatch’s “Memorandum”; the convention was 
printed in Treaties and conventions .... since 1825, 


PP. 147-50. 
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to import Japanese laborers in six 
months; but it never dared to do so, not 
only because it feared to insult Japan, 
but also because the planters needed con- 
tract laborers. Before the convention had 
been signed, King Kalakaua’s foreign 
minister, Walter M. Gibson, promised 
that Chinese immigration into Hawaii 
would be limited each year to the number 
who left and that in no case would im- 
portations exceed 600 in any quarter of a 
year.* By 1890, out of a total population 
of 89,990 in the islands, the Japanese 
accounted for 12,360 and the Chinese 
15,301. By 1896, out of 109,020, the Ori- 
entals had become dangerously close to 
half: 24,407 Japanese and 21,616 Chi- 
nese. 

Hawaiian economy was subject to an 
unpleasant dilemma. As the market for 
sugar expanded in the United States, 
more oriental laborers were needed in 
Hawaii; and as island planters imported 
more and more coolies, white dominion 
was to that extent menaced. How the 
government of Hawaii after the revolu- 
tion of 1893 struggled with this problem 
is an instructive study. Annexationists 
knew that the only final solution was 
union with the United States, and yet the 
danger had to be met by Hawaii alone 
until annexation was consummated. 

On March 23, 1893, shortly after the 
overthrow of the monarchy, Saburo Fu- 
jii, the Nipponese representative at Hon- 
olulu, sent a formal protest to the pro- 
visional government’ against Hawaii’s 

* Fujii to Hatch, copy, May 5, 1894, H.A., Hatch 
papers; and Hatch to Shimzu, copy, Aug. 19, 1895, 
ibid. 

9 For the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with the various changes in Hawaiian government 
during the 1890’s, it may be helpful to say that the 
native monarchy was overthrown by American 
residents on January 17, 1893 and that a provisional 
government was formed on that day to rule until 


Hawaii was annexed to the United States. This 
regime was composed of an executive council, 


breaking the most-favored-nation clause 
of the treaty of 1871 by permitting 
Americans and Europeans to vote and 
by refusing that privilege to Japanese. 
R. W. Irwin, who was Hawaiian minister 
at Tokyo, after an interview with the 
Japanese foreign minister, informed Presi- 
dent Sanford B. Dole that Japan might 
be forced to stop emigration of coolies to 
Hawaii unless Hawaiian Japanese were 
enfranchised."° 

This threat from Japan was so irritat- 
ing and potentially dangerous that the 
sugar magnate, H. P. Baldwin, at once 
urged the admission of more Chinese 
than Japanese. Remembering the con- 
cealed threat which the Japanese foreign 
minister had relayed to the provisional 
government through Irwin—that Japan 
might limit the emigration of coolies un- 
less Japanese in the islands were granted 
the franchise—Baldwin undoubtedly per- 
ceived that Hawaii’s economic system 
could be thrown out of balance and into 
chaos unless there was an assured supply 
of cheap, docile labor for the plantations. 
But he also admitted that many Japanese 
already resident in the country were not 
too docile. He mentioned 850 Japanese 
laborers at Makaweli who had recently 
made trouble when they demanded a 
holiday.” 

Another problem arose out of the fact 
that Irwin was an exporter of Japanese 
coolies. Could he be expected to present 





headed by a president (the executive department), 
and an advisory council. Both sitting together 
acted as a legislature. On July 4, 1894 a republic 
was proclaimed and a legislature provided for. The 
executive council continued under the republic, but 
the advisory council lasted only until the legislature 
met in 1895. To act when the latter was not in ses- 
sion, there was a council of state. 

© Fujii to Dole, copy, Mar. 23 and Apr. 18, 1893, 
H.A., Hatch papers; and Irwin to Dole, copy, 
Apr. 27 and June 5, 1893, ibid. 

™'H.A., Minutes of the executive council (here- 
after referred to as “M.E.C.”), Aug. 3, 1893. 
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Hawaii’s side of the immigration ques- 
tion to the Japanese government when he 
himself was involved financially?” But 
his terms had to be met, or else immi- 
grants would not be forthcoming. Fur- 
thermore, suppose Irwin were replaced, 
could a new minister win the confidence 
of the Tokyo officials and keep planta- 
tion labor coming to Hawaii as it was 
needed? Sometimes, however, Irwin’s ex- 
actions produced protests, as when he 
sent 1,500 Japanese coolies to Hawaii 
but demanded five dollars per head more 
than the planters had agreed to pay. 
The planters appealed to the govern- 
ment.*s 

The task of securing a constant supply 
of cheap labor was involved in several 
other circumstances. In the first place, 
as contracts ran out, it was difficult to 
keep the freed Japanese on the planta- 
tions. Many went into business, and 
others returned to Japan. Early in 1894 
this trouble became involved with the 
low price of sugar under the McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. Sugar-planters had to 
have cheap labor even if the price of sugar 
was high; but the McKinley Tariff had 
removed Hawaii from its favored posi- 
tion under the reciprocity treaty. Sugar 
profits were low; coolie labor was becom- 
ing hard to get and harder to keep. Bald- 
win explained the predicament of the 
planters as follows: “With so many 
[Japanese] going out of contract in the 
near future, I consider the Labor situa- 
tion very serious, especially as we are 
going to have such low prices for sugar. 
With only about 6000 men left under 
contract, labor will be independent.”*4 
The Advertiser figured that in two years 

12See Honolulu Pacific Commercial Advertiser 
(hereafter cited as “Advertiser’’), Apr. 16, 1895, 
which said that Hawaii had poor representation at 
Tokyo because the minister was a contract-labor 


operator. 
13 M.E.C., Oct. 23, 1893. 


g,00o Japanese contracts would expire 
and that the need for a new source of 
labor was obvious." Hence, in spite of 
widespread objection to more Japanese 
immigrants, the need for coolies was so 
urgent that the government on March 
29, 1894 gave approval for the importa- 
tion of 1,200 more workmen from Japan." 

Z.S. Spalding, another great sugar na- 
bob, agreed with Baldwin that the tariff 
and an uncertain labor supply meant 
ruin to the sugar industry, but he did not 
agree with Baldwin on the wisdom of 
opening the door freely to Chinese. He 
would probably have admitted that the 
latter were more easily controlled than 
the Japanese and that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was too weak to bring the kind 
of pressure upon Hawaii that Japan could 
exert, and yet he saw that Mongolization 
would and could result from hordes of 
Chinese just as surely as from hordes of 
Japanese. Submitting that the planters 
must have a constant, dependable labor 
supply unless Hawaii’s favorable position 
under reciprocity was restored, he sug- 
gested two courses, neither of which he 
liked: first, the importation of laborers 
from India; and, second, reciprocity with 
Canada. These would mean a British 
protectorate, ‘against which my Amer- 
ican blood revolts ....{but] as a busi- 
ness man and sugar planter I say to you 
[Dole] that Hawaii cannot pay taxes with 
sugar at less than 3¢ per pound, unless we 
have a benefit from the tariff or much 
lower wages for labor!’*’ The Advertiser 


™4 Baldwin to Dole, Jan. 6, 1894, H.A., Official 
Dole files. Later in the year the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff restored Hawaii to its former position under 
the reciprocity agreement. 


1S Jan. 13, 1894. 

*©H.A., Minutes of the executive and advisory 
councils (hereafter referred to as “E.A.C.”), Mar. 
29, 1894. 

17 Spalding to Dole, Jan. 4, 1894, H.A., Presi- 
dent’s files. 
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supported the general contentions of both 
Baldwin and Spalding by declaring that 
the greatest problem for Hawaii had al- 
ways been that of finding labor." 

Baldwin’s suggestion to admit more 
Chinese was easier to make than to carry 
out. In the first place, it was hard to get 
Chinese in spite of the fact that in 1892 
a law had allowed the importation of 
5,000 of them. At Hong Kong, where 
most of the Chinese would embark, the 
British imposed strict regulations on 
emigration. Passage of Chinese through 
Hong Kong to Honolulu was forbidden 
completely because the British govern- 
ment did not like the contract system. 
Thus, when Hawaii decided to follow 
Baldwin’s advice and permit more Chi- 
nese to enter under the law of 1892, it 
would be necessary to bring them through 
some other port than Hong Kong. The 
Advertiser thought the decision to get 
more Chinese was wise, although it fore- 
saw difficulties. Japan would undoubted- 
ly protest that Gibson’s promise was be- 
ing broken. Moreover, only a third of 
the 14,000 Chinese were working in sugar 
cultivation, which was the purpose for 
which they had been permitted to enter. 
The Advertiser demanded that, if more 
Chinese were to be admitted, a strict 
registration law be enacted, so that the 
government would know where the Ori- 
entals were and what they were doing *° 
On March 1, 1894 an act was passed 
which required that all contracts be writ- 
ten and that “free” immigrants possess 
fifty dollars. It was felt that this measure 
would make it possible to keep out the 

8 Jan. 13, 1894. 

19 Advertiser, Jan. 11, 13, 14, 20, Feb. 3, 7, 1894. 
Such a law was discussed in the councils (E.A.C., 
Mar. 22, 29, Apr. 12, 19, 26, May 3, 1894). The 
legislature of the republic passed a registration law 
on April 17, 1896 requiring all males to register 
before August 1, 1896. So fierce was the opposition 


that the measure was repealed in the same session 
(Advertiser, Apr. 21, June 12, 13, 15, 16, 1896). 


most undesirable coolies, both Chinese 
and Japanese.”? When Japanese labor ex- 
porters broke the spirit of this law, a new 
enactment of February 1, 1895 required 
that all contracts must be entered into 
after the alien landed in Hawaii and not 
before he had embarked.” 

These laws indicated the dilemma of 
Hawaii. Granted that Japanese were 
dangerous to the welfare of the country, 
was the importation of more Chinese a 
solution? The Hawaiian Star thought 
not. That paper commented upon the 
anti-Chinese feeling among annexation- 
ists in the United States, who said Chi- 
nese immigration hurt the annexation 
cause on the mainland; moreover, many 
of the Chinese went into business, instead 
of agriculture, and competed with the 
whites. If this trend continued, warned 
the Star,‘‘Fort Street will come to resemble 
the business quarter of Amoy, Foochow 
or Canton,” and white civilization would 
be submerged.” This criticism of oriental 
immigration presently affected the politi- 
cal situation, for the annexationists were 
in due time divided between the planters, 
who wanted Asiatic laborers, and the 
American Union party, which had placed 
an anti-oriental immigration plank in the 
party platform.’ 

As predicted, the decision to permit 
the entrance of more Chinese at the ex- 
pense of Japanese seemed to Japan to be 
not only an insult but also a violation of 
the labor convention of 1886. Hence, on 
May 5, 1894, Fujii asked Foreign Minis- 
ter Francis M. Hatch about the increased 
Chinese quota and reminded the Hawai- 
ian government of Gibson’s assurance. 

20 Sewall to Sherman, No. 3, June 20, 1897, U.S., 
National Archives, Dispatches from the American 
minister at Honolulu to the secretary of state (here- 
after referred to as “‘Dispatches”). 

21 Printed in Hawaiian Star, Feb. 1, 1895. 

22 Mar. 19, 1894. 

23 Hawaiian Star, Apr. 9, 1894. 
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Fujii asked whether this agreement was 
going to be kept or not.”4 

The executive council met on May 22, 
1894 with certain planters and business- 
men to get their advice on what to do 
about Fujii’s protest. The group decided 
on a new course—a course that had been 
urged by many leading Hawaiians for 
some time. The decision read: ‘In view 
of the interruption of Japanese immigra- 
tion, and the failure to get Chinese the 
planters were urged to take more prompt 
and effective steps to reopen Portuguese 
immigration from the Azores and to send 
some competent and influential men from 
here to initiate the immigration.” Presi- 
dent Dole said the government was will- 
ing to commission someone as the agent 
of the Board of Immigration and as a 
special envoy to negotiate a convention 
with Portugal, if necessary.?> This deci- 
sion brought Hawaii’s struggle with the 
immigration problem into a second phase, 
that is, an attempt would be made to se- 
cure white instead of yellow labor. 

It had seemed reasonable to many 
Hawaiian leaders for some time that 
sources of labor other than oriental 
should be exploited. Charles L. Carter, 
one of the treaty commissioners of 1893, 
had busied himself, while the treaty was 
in abeyance, in trying to induce Amer- 
ican Negroes to come to the islands. But 
President Dole ended this idea forthwith 
by ordering Carter to cease his activity 
because it had too many dangerous pos- 
sibilities involving the color line. As if 
this order would not reach Carter quickly 
enough, Dole sent a telegram to the same 
effect.” The thought of solving the labor 


74 Fujii to Hatch, copy, May 5, 1894, H.A., 
Hatch papers. 


25 M.E.C., May 22, 1894. 


26 Dole to Carter, Apr. 25, 1893, H.A., United 
States, Minister and commissioners to Washing- 
ton. 


problem with Negroes emerged a number 
of times thereafter. The Advertiser ob- 
jected to blacks because Hawaii had 
enough races, although the editor has- 
tened to add that there was no place in 
the world where less race hatred existed 
than in the islands.?7 Nevertheless, some 
planters, like F. M. Swanzy, thought 
Negroes might be necessary, because 
there was doubt whether white labor 
could stand the tropical sun. The Adver- 
tiser, however, believed whites could work 
in the hot sun just as well as Negroes or 
Orientals.”* 

Another tack had been taken by W. B. 
Oleson, who was a sort of propaganda 
secretary to Minister Lorrin A. Thurston 
and who did yeoman work in converting 
many American editors to annexation. 
Thurston seems to have been interested 
in Oleson’s scheme.?? Oleson wanted to 
colonize Hawaii with desirable white 
Americans and talked with Eli Thayer, 
who had originated the Kansas coloniza- 
tion movement in the 1850’s. Thayer 
and Oleson concluded that the problem 
of Hawaii was quite different from that of 
Kansas. Oleson believed that there would 
have to be one central idea to unite the 
colonists, namely, religion; he suggested 
that General Ballington Booth, head of 
the Salvation Army, might be interested, 
because Booth could offer the religious 
motive and because he had a plan of 
colonizing homeless youths of the city in 
the country.*° Nothing came of Oleson’s 
project. 

Suggestions for securing desirable 
white immigrants were multitudinous. 
The Advertiser at first thought of Italians, 


27 Feb. 11, 1895. Also Aug. 19 and Sept. 18, 1897. 


28 Nov. 7, 1894. 


29Qleson to Thurston, Feb. 22, 1894, H.A., 
United States, Minister to Washington. 


3°OQleson to Thurston, Mar. 13, 1894, H.A., 
United States, Minister to Washington. 
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then of Swedes, and again of Italians.+* 
The Hawaiian Star, submitting that 
there could be no peace in Hawaii until 
the threat of oriental encroachment was 
removed, offered a plan to import British 
Indians, and later, Portuguese, and final- 
ly, Armenians.*? The executive council 
discussed a request for permission to 
bring in 500 laborers from Baluchistan.*3 
Of all the suggestions made then and la- 
ter, the government was most favorable 
to securing Portuguese from the Azores, 
Madeira Islands, and Portugal proper.* 
Hence, when Fujii’s protest arrived, it 
was natural that the executive council 
and its citizen-advisers should decide up- 
on Portuguese. They were white, they 
were law-abiding, and they were good 
laborers. Moreover, as a result of previ- 
ous importations of Portuguese between 
1878 and 1888,°5 there were already some 
15,000 in the country, and they had given 
almost unanimous support to the annexa- 
tionist cause. Since 1888 none had been 
brought into the islands because trans- 
portation charges had been too high.*° 
The government had been too busy 
writing a permanent constitution during 
the summer of 1894 to carry out its de- 
cision of May 22. Finally, on September 


3! Mar. 15 and Apr. 10, 1894; Aug. 16, 1897. 

32 Apr. 14 and 25, 1894; Oct. 8 and Nov. 6, 1896. 
33 M.E.C., Apr. 14, 1894. 

34 M.E.C., Apr. 24, 1894. 


35 Considerable numbers had come in after 1878, 
but the importations had dwindled to 278 by 1885 
and had ceased entirely by 1888. Few of them re- 
turned to their homes, and so they made good im- 
migration timber. The only objection the planters 
had to them was that they would not renew their 
contracts. Instead, they became free farmers and 
tradesmen. See CoMAN, /oc. cit., pp. 511-16. 


36 The reason the planters favored Orientals, as 
against whites, is evident from the comparative 
costs of immigration for 1886. Norwegians cost 
$130, Portuguese $112, Germans $100, South Sea 
Islanders $78.50, Chinese $76.83, and Japanese 
$65.85 (ibid., p. 519). 
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4, 1894 the executive council and its 
citizen-advisers met again to implement 
the suggestion that Portuguese should be 
imported. Fujii had told S..M. Damon, 
the finance minister, that he thought 
Japan would drop its objection to the 
coming of increased numbers of Chinese, 
but he urged the granting of citizenship 
to certain Japanese immigration inspec- 
tors by special letter.’7 This overture did 
not satisfy the government. President 
Dole informed the group of citizens that 
the executive council was now disposed 
to discourage further Japanese importa- 
tions because ‘“‘the increasing numbers of 
Japanese is a menace”’; therefore, ‘“‘he 
urged that laborers be sought from other 
sources.’’3* The plan that seemed most 
feasible was that Lorrin A. Thurston 
should be sent to Portugal, and perhaps 
to England, to seek desirable workmen. 
The planters offered to pay his expenses 
if he were sent to the Azores and Portu- 
gal. The government decided to send 
Thurston to Portugal and pay him it- 
self.59 

Much hope was expressed that Thurs- 
ton’s mission to Portugal would solve 
the labor problem. The attorney-gener- 
al, W. O. Smith, wrote him, after his de- 
parture, that he should hasten to fulfil 
his assignment because laborers were 
badly needed and because the Japanese 
were Overrunning everything.*° So also 
wrote Foreign Minister Hatch, who ex- 
pressed the hope that Thurston would 


37 M.E.C., Aug. 30, 1894. 
38 M.E.C., Sept. 4, 1894. 


39 M.E.C., Sept. 4, 6, 7, 27, 1894; Hawaiian Star, 
Sept. 15, 1894. Z. S. Spalding said that Belgian la- 
borers could be secured for $8.00 a month. He was 
commissioned as chargé to Belgium to entice work- 
ers from that country (M.E.C., Sept. 4, 14, Oct. 1, 
1894). 


4° Smith to Thurston, Sept. 21, 1894, and Thurs- 
ton to Hatch, Oct. 10, 1894, H.A., United States, 
Minister to Washington. 
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succeed because the eventual restricting 
of Chinese and Japanese depended upon 
the coming of plenty of Portuguese.” 
By December, Thurston was able to re- 
port a preliminary agreement between 
himself and the Portuguese foreign minis- 
ter, and he predicted that immigrants 
would soon be arriving in the islands.# 
Thurston did not get a treaty, but, as will 
appear shortly, he persuaded a few Portu- 
guese to emigrate to Hawaii. However, 
the campaign to import them in numbers 
sufficient to replace Orientals ended in 
failure because Portuguese cost too 
much.#s 

Meanwhile the government had been 
attacking the labor problem on another 
front. On July 12, 1894 John Emmeluth, 
a member of the advisory council, asked 
the executive council certain questions 
about a recent shipment of Japanese. He 
wished to know how many had been able 
to fulfil the property qualification of fifty 
dollars which had been made necessary 
by the recent act of March 1, 1894; how 
many had been under contract; what 
trades were represented; and what the 
government’s attitude toward Asiatics 
was.‘* This list of questions represented 
the opposition of the tradespeople to Ori- 
entals and indicated that small business- 
men like Emmeluth, who was a plumber, 
were disturbed at the number of free 
immigrants coming into the islands.‘ 


41Hatch to Thurston, Dec. 31, 1894, H.A., 
United States, Minister to Washington. 


4 M.E.C., Dec. 5 and 13, 1894. 


43 Thurston tells about the mission to Portugal in 
his Memoirs of the Hawaiian revolution, ed. Andrew 
FARRELL (Honolulu, 1936), pp. 504-16. A treaty 
was thought to be necessary because the Portuguese 
government had recently abrogated all its treaties. 
His preliminary agreement was never ratified by 
Portugal, which was then in the midst of political 
disorders. The Portuguese foreign minister informed 
him, however, that Hawaii might have all the immi- 
grants it wanted without a treaty. 


44E.A.C., July 12, Sept. 13, and Oct. 18, 1894. 


When the government delayed itsanswer, 
Emmeluth introduced into the councils a 
bill to form a labor commission which 
would study oriental immigration.*° The 
bill met opposition, but the Advertiser 
came to its defense with the argument 
that such a commission was needed to in- 
vestigate what was the best type of labor 
for Hawaii; and it made a list of twenty- 
one queries the commission might an- 
swer. Moreover, the editor reminded the 
planters that they were doing nothing to 
prepare for new labor conditions after 
annexation, when the evil of contract 
labor would perforce end. This, also, 
would be a good job for the labor com- 
mission.*? The bill passed on August 16, 
1894 but was so unsatisfactory that 
President Dole reported difficulty in get- 
ting men to serve on the commission.** 
A new law was enacted on October 11, 
1894,‘ and, after numerous refusals to 
serve, the commission was appointed.‘? 


With Thurston in Portugal trying to 
get white workers and with a labor com- 
mission to study the long-time immigra- 
tion needs, it was hoped that ultimately 
the labor problem might be alleviated, if 
not solved. But, when Portuguese did 
not come in large numbers, it became 
clear to everyone that oriental coolies 
could not be dispensed with entirely. 
Thus the dilemma: Orientals were not 
good for the country, but they were need- 


4s As will appear later, Japan was suspected of 
colonizing Hawaii with hordes of “free” immigrants 
whom the planters did not want because they could 
not be controlled. The immigration companies 
handed $50 to a coolie who exhibited it to the Ha- 
waiian inspector. Admitted as a “free”? (noncon- 
tract) immigrant, the coolie handed the sum to the 
next man in line, and so on. 


© F.A.C., Aug. 2 and 9, 1894. 
47 Aug. 3 and 21, 1894. 

4 E.A.C., Sept. 20, 1894. 

49 E.A.C., Oct. 11, 1894. 

5° F.A.C., Oct. 26, 1894. 
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ed. Furthermore, Chinese (the lesser of 
two dangers) were hard to get. It was 
agreed that the British representative, 
A. G. S. Hawes, should be asked to see 
whether his government would remove 
its Hong Kong restrictions.* Irwin re- 
ported that, if Hawaii wanted Chinese, it 
could get them provided it allowed Irwin 
to work privately. ‘If you want 1500 or 
2000 Chinese yearly, I am confident that 
I can arrange it quietly,” he said. More- 
over, he did not feel that Japan was seri- 
ous about its protest against the increase 
in Chinese immigration. After a talk with 
Viscount Mutsu, he wrote: ‘I feel confi- 
dent that the Japanese Government cares 
nothing about the matter, although un- 
doubtedly Mr. Fujii received instructions 
from his Govt. to write the despatch he 
did{.]’’ 

The government was determined to do 
all in its power to reduce the number of 
Japanese and increase the number of 
Chinese.53 The desire to limit the immi- 
gration of Japanese arose partly out of 
strikes and labor troubles on the planta- 
tions. The Hawaiian Star was forced to 
admit that the Japanese had been quiet 
during the royalist insurrection of Janu- 
ary 1895;54 but there were many prob- 
lems to meet, nevertheless.5> The A dver- 
liser attributed the labor difficulties to 
the fact that Hawaii got the lowest and 
hardest characters of the Orient as im- 


51 M.E.C., Oct. 26, 1894. 


S?Irwin to Hatch, copy, Nov. 8, 1894, H.A., 
Hatch papers. 


53 This policy was restated by the executive 
council on March 15, 1895. 


54 Feb. 4, 1895. 


5sFor instance, trouble was predicted between 
Chinese and Japanese coolies by Goo Kim Fui, the 
Chinese consular agent, if the Japanese celebrated 
the victory of Japan over China in the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. W. O. Smith, the attorney-general, saw 
no reason to stop such a celebration if it was kept 
in hand, but he had a talk with the Japanese consul 
(M.E.C., Apr. 23, 1895). 


migrants. It was widely felt that for 
Hawaii’s self-protection, the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature should do some- 
thing to regulate the coolies. The labor 
commission which had been recently ap- 
pointed said that a board of arbitration 
would help solve the strikes; but the Ad- 
vertiser denied there was anything to arbi- 
trate between the employers and the ig- 
norant Japanese, who were completely 
under the thumb of the Japanese consul. 
Better local magistrates might help, how- 
ever.° 

So unsatisfactory was the general situa- 
tion and so poorly had the Portuguese 
scheme worked out, that the executive 
council canvassed the entire subject anew 
with some of its citizen-advisers on April 
2, 1895. When President Dole stated 
that the number of Chinese should be 
kept at a minimum, J. B. Atherton said 
1,000 or 1,200 would be sufficient for the 
time being. The consensus was as fol- 
lows: “‘It is against public policy to ad- 
mit more Japanese; Portuguese cost so 
much that under the present prices of 
sugar, planters cannot take any more at 
present; and there is no other source of 
supply but Chinese. If none are obtained 
the industries of the country will suffer 
to an extent that will be a great injury to 
the public interests.” Dole ordered the 
Board of Immigration to approve no 
more Japanese contracts without the con- 
sent of the executive council.%’ 

On April 24, 1895 the executive and 
advisory councils met in special session to 
discuss the application of 1,100 Chinese 
for entrance permits. Again the pressing 
labor situation was debated in earnest. It 
was shown that Portuguese immigrants 
had cost $240 per adult male, an impos- 
sible figure for the planters to meet. 
Thurston, who was present, said he was 


56 Advertiser, Apr. 5, 8, 11, 26, June 29, 1895. 
57 M.E.C., Apr. 2, 1895. 
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disappointed at the recent imports of 
Portuguese and attributed the failure to 
the bad faith of the Hawaiian consul in 
Portugal, who was more interested in 
getting laborers for Brazil than for 
Hawaii. The minister of foreign affairs 
reported that the Hawaiian consul in 
Portugal had been changed and that this 
move ought to alter the prospects for the 
better. Thurston stated that future Por- 
tuguese workers should cost from $100 to 
$110 each, and he believed the govern- 
ment might well bear some of the ex- 
pense.** 


But what of the 1,100 Chinese? Be- 
cause the present price of sugar made im- 
possible any more Portuguese importa- 
tions, the Board of Immigration was 
ordered to permit the admission of 1,200 
Chinese if the executive council ap- 
proved. These Chinese were to be given 
residence permits for a stated period and 
then were to be shipped back to China.*? 
To the question of J. F. Morgan, a mem- 
ber of the advisory council, whether Jap- 
anese immigration could not be stopped 
entirely, the attorney general answered 
that the recent laws had checked it.” 
The minutes of the meeting ended as fol- 
lows: “Mr. [E. D.] Tenney stated that 
the apprehended Japanese aggression had 
been considered by planters and many 
were willing to discharge Japs now in 
their employ in favor of contract Chinese, 
but there was no money in the change, 
the wages were the same, and it was in 
some respects pecuniarily a loss to the 
planters, but they were willing to do 
what they could to help out the general 
situation.’ 


58 F.A.C., Apr. 24, 1895. 59 [bid. 


6° He was probably referring to the law of Febru- 
ary 1, 1895 already discussed—which prohibited 
the making of contracts before the coolie landed in 
Honolulu—and to another regulatory measure of 
March 109, 1895. 
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Two promising ideas to end the orien- 
tal labor problem had, to all intents and 
purposes, failed; namely, Thurston’s Por- 
tuguese mission and Emmeluth’s labor 
commission. Each venture had accom- 
plished a little, but the situation was still 
a trying one. Practically all Thurston’s 
Portuguese trip had produced was one 
shipload of 730 laborers.” About all Em- 
meluth’s labor commission had achieved 
was the making of a report to show that 
Hawaii, which was supposed to be Anglo- 
Saxon, had been fostering an Asiatic pop- 
ulation; in the sixteen years ending 
March 31, 1894 there had been 42,187 
immigrants, two-thirds of whom had 
been Orientals.° 

The indefatigable Emmeluth already 
had another idea to help solve the prob- 
lem. His plan might be called Hawaii’s 
third attempt to deal with immigration. 
Emmeluth wanted whites, either Euro- 
pean or American, and he thought they 
could be attracted to Hawaii if a liberal 
land law were enacted. An equally im- 
portant aim was to secure native support 
for the Hawaiian republic by granting 
land to the Kanakas; but, whether the 
homesteads went to natives or to white 
foreigners, much was to be gained. The 
scheme was less a means of securing la- 
borers for sugar plantations than it was of 
constructing a white, yeoman farm ele- 
ment; but it was an attack upon oriental- 
ization. As such, much was hoped from 
it. 

The monarchy had never been favor- 
able to using the crown lands for home- 
steads. In 1884 a homestead law, written 

6 When Tenney said the wages of Chinese and 
Japanese were the same, he was referring to 1895. 
According to the Board of Immigration, in 1889-90, 
Chinese contract laborers received $17.61 per month 


and Japanese $15.58. Portuguese made $19.53 per 
month (CoMAN, loc. cit., p. 507). 


6 Hawaiian Star, June 12, 1895. 


63 Advertiser, June 15, 1895. 
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by Dole, had been passed; nothing had 
been accomplished until 1887, after 
which year 557 holdings had been taken 
and, of these, 256 had been patented. 
The overthrow of the monarchy in 1893 
provided what the Advertiser considered 
an immense treasure of unknown value in 
the crown lands; this treasure might be 
kept by the government, which would 
receive a sizable income from it, or it 
might be divided among the people. The 
editor preferred the latter and believed 
there was enough for all natives if intelli- 
gent use was made of the land.®> By 1895, 
when various schemes for enticing whites 
to the islands had failed wholly or in part, 
annexationists began to see in the public 
domain a means of bringing in independ- 
ent American farmers.” As things stood 
then, it was hard for Americans of modest 
means to secure land in Hawaii because a 
few planters had leased nearly all the 
privately owned land.” 

The Land Act of 1895 was expected to 
attract many Americans. Most of the 
time which William R. Castle spent in 
the United States as Hawaiian minister 
in 1895 was used in making speeches and 
in giving interviews about the new land 
law. He stirred up sufficient interest to 
justify the preparation of a circular to 
send to those who were thinking of emi- 
grating.” “‘What we need, what we must 

6s Copy of interview between President Dole and 
Miss Kate Field, Dec. 10, 1895, H.A., President’s 
files; also Sanford B. Doe, “Hawaiian land policy,” 


in Thomas G. TuruM, Hawatian almanac and annu- 
al, XXTV (Honolulu, 1898), 125-26. 


6s Jan. 10 and May 22, 1894. 


66 Advertiser, Mar. 30, 1895. As partial justifica- 
tion for this hope, there had been many requests for 
information from Americans during 1894 about land 
anc jobs (see H.A., Official Dole files, for that 
year). 

67 Advertiser, May 30, 1895. 


68 Castle to Hatch, Aug. 23 and Sept. 6, 1895, 
H.A., United States, Minister and envoys to Wash- 
ington. 
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have if the Anglo-Saxon is to control the 
destinies of the nation,” said the Adver- 
tiser, “is intelligent, hardworking men.’’’? 
But it was difficult, in spite of Castle’s 
propaganda and in spite of the promise 
of a homestead, to persuade Americans to 
come. Could sugar be raised profitably 
by independent farmers on small home- 
steads? Even those who ridiculed the 
idea that white men could not work in 
the tropics’? had to admit that it could 
hardly be expected that white laborers 
would, in the near future, displace Orien- 
tals on the sugar plantations, desirable as 
that might be. Granted the need of Amer- 
ican farmers to act as a counterweight to 
the Asiatics, what could the whites or 
Americans raise? It was admitted that 
the Chinese had a monopoly on the culti- 
vation of rice." The answer of hopeful 
Hawaiians was coffee. Believing that yeo- 
man farmers could cultivate coffee, island 
authorities and editors started a cam- 
paign to emphasize coffee as a product 
that could be raised successfully in Ha- 
waii.”? The Hawaiian Star argued that 
the ‘‘great need of the land is an inde- 
pendent productive citizenship,” which 
could become the middle class and whose 
economic basis would be coffee.73 The 
dispatches of the Hawaiian minister at 
Washington began to be full of literature 
on coffee culture in Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, and Mexico.74 

But the encouragement of coffee-rais- 
ing only made the labor problem of the 


69 July 8, 1896. 

7° This idea was denounced by the Advertiser, 
Feb. 2 and 23, 1897; by the Hawatian Star, Aug. 23 
and 28, 1897. 

7 Hawaiian Star, Sept. 11, 1896. 

72 See L. D. Trumons, “Coffee, the coming in- 
dustry,” in T. G. Torum, Hawaiian almanac and 
annual, XXIV, 109-14. 

73 Hawaiian Star, Nov. 4, 1896. 

74 See H.A., United States, Minister to Washing- 
ton, for 1895 and 1896. 
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sugar-planters more difficult. It soon be- 
came evident that coffee would also have 
to be grown on large plantations which 
needed cheap labor, and thus the hope of 
creating an independent, small-farm class 
based on coffee went unfulfilled. Ina 
long statement Joseph Marsden, who was 
commissioner of agriculture and forestry, 
reported that coffee-planters were using 
oriental labor which they secured through 
desertions from sugar plantations and 
through expiration of contracts. Thus 
sugar men had to continue to import Asi- 
atics, but the coffee men got their laborers 
free. Coffee cultivation was increasing, 
said Marsden; but, if the Chinese labor 
supply should cease, the coffee-growers 
would be asembarrassed as the sugar men. 
The latter were forced to make good their 
losses in workers by importing from five 
to six thousand Asiatics annually in order 
to supply themselves directly, and the 
coffee-planters indirectly, with labor. 
Marsden found that many coffee men 
were opposed to annexation because it 
would cut off their labor supply, whereas 
many sugar-planters foresaw that they 
could pay higher wages to free laborers 
because there would be no tariff after an- 
nexation. The cost of growing coffee 
would rise after annexation because of 
American exclusion laws. Marsden con- 
tinued pessimistically: “It is a deplor- 
able state of things that this country is 
dependent on Asiatic labor for the main- 
tenance of our prosperity, but such is the 
case.”’ He ended by saying that, if the 
Asiatic supply ceased and if no whites 
could be secured, annexation would bring 
economic chaos.’ 

Thus a campaign to induce free Amer- 
ican farmers to raise coffee ended with 
coffee-planters using yellow labor. But 
still the refrain continued: How get 


7s Marsden to Dole, Apr. 18, 1898, H.A., Presi- 
dent’s files. 
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American farmers in order to save the 
islands from orientalization?” The Ad- 
vertiser declared repeatedly that what 
Hawaii needed was Americans. But how 
get them? It admitted that something 
had been done to keep Asiatics out; but, 
nevertheless, a situation wherein Amer- 
icans numbered only 2 per cent of the 
population was a dangerous one.7? As 
Joseph Marsden told Dole, the difficulty 
rested in the fact that few Americans 
wished to come either as laborers or 
farmers.’?* Many wanted to emigrate to 
the islands, but they desired to get into 
the professions, to enter business, or to 
become planters in order to make for- 
tunes. The President’s files for 1896 and 
1897 show dozens of letters of inquiry 
from young Americans, but they were in- 
terested mainly in learning whether there 
were chances for advancement in busi- 
ness and in finding out about deniza- 
tion.7 


Nevertheless, an attempt was made to 
secure California labor through E. L. 
Fitzgerald, the labor commissioner of 
that state. He came to Honolulu and 
talked with the council of state, promis- 
ing to send American workers to the 
islands.*° The plan failed because the 
government had no money with which to 


76 E.g., Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1896. 
77 Mar. 23, 1897. 


78 Marsden to Dole, Apr. 18, 1898, H.A., Presi- 
dent’s files. 


79 A group of Russians inquired about emigrating 
to Hawaii, not as contract laborers, but as men of 
property, each with as much as $5,000. They were 
religiously and politically dissatisfied in Russia. 
The executive council was favorably impressed and 
instructed the Land Commission to get in touch with 
them (M.E.C., Apr. 2 and 3, 1896). 


80 M.E.C., Apr. 28, 1897; Smith to Hatch, per- 
sonal, May s, 1897, H.A., Hatch papers; Hawatian 
Star, Apr. 26 and 29, 1897. The Advertiser criti- 
cized Fitzgerald for some of his ideas on Sep- 
tember 24, 1895. 
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finance American immigration.** So de- 
pressed were both the Hawaiian Star 
and the executive council that they toyed 
with the idea of importing American Ne- 
groes, in spite of earlier statements 
against Negroes.*? The Bulletin pointed 
out with satisfaction that Ewa planta- 
tion was experimenting with white labor 
in place of yellow;** and J. B. Castle 
thought the way to end oriental contract 
labor was to begin a system of profit- 
sharing.*¢ 

Meanwhile Hawaii had been facing an- 
other phase of the labor problem; this 
phase arose out of a new protest from 
Japan against the large number of Chi- 
nese that were being admitted. The pro- 
test was discussed by both the executive 
council and by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Hawaiian senate.* 
Hatch, the foreign minister, replied to 
Shimzu, the Japanese ééve consul, by 
maintaining that there had been a gradual 
restriction of Chinese instead of an in- 
crease; and he reminded Shimzu of laws 
passed in 1887, 1890, and 1892 to carry 
out Gibson’s promise. He ofiered figures 
to prove there were fewer Chinese in Ha- 
wali in 1895 than when the convention 
had been made in 1886; in 1895 there 
were 14,957 Chinese residing in Hawaii 
on permanent permits, whereas in 1886 
there had been 20,410. Hatch added that, 
even if all of the 5,000 permitted by the 
law of 1892 were admitted, the conven- 
tion would not be broken. Hatch said the 
chief reason given by Japan for its objec- 
tion to larger numbers of Chinese in Ha- 
waii was that the Chinese and Japanese 
would fight; he declared, however, that 


8 Hawaiian Star, May 3, 1897. 

® Tbid., and M.E.C., July 9 and 26, 1897. 
8s May 11 and June 12, 1897. 

84 Advertiser, Feb. 10 and 23, 1897. 

8s M.E.C., July 5 and 9g, 1895. 


they intermarried and got along well to- 
gether.* Shimzu returned to the attack 
with a demand that he be informed 
whether the Board of Immigration had 
been instructed to stop all Japanese im- 
migration until the Hawaiian authorities 
learned how many Chinese could be se- 
cured. If the rumor had any foundation, 
then the labor convention was being vio- 
lated.*7 

Faced with this démarche, the executive 
council changed its front somewhat by 
agreeing to permit the approval of cer- 
tain Japanese and Chinese labor con- 
tracts, provided the planters brought in 
whites (Portuguese, if possible) at the 
rate of 20 per cent of the number of Ori- 
entals. The employer was to pay $100 
for each white male, and the government 
would stand the cost of bringing in the 
women and children. The government 
was to be repaid by the employee at the 
rate of three dollars per month.** 

This 20 per cent plan was a strategic 
retreat but was considered necessary be- 
cause all previous schemes to attract 
white immigrants had failed—at least in 
part. The new program soon ran into 
difficulties. In the first place, the govern- 
ment desired women along with the men; 
and the committee of the Planters’ Labor 
Association was so informed by the at- 
torney-general. When told they were ex- 
pected to import women in numbers 
equal to 25 per cent of the men,*® the 
planters said it would be hard to do and 


% Hatch to Shimzu, copy, July 9 and Aug. 10, 
1895, H.A., Hatch papers; Hawatian Star, Nov. 11, 
1895; Cooper to Shimamura, copy, Mar. 25, 1896, 
H.A., Hatch papers. 

87 Shimzu to Hatch, copy, July 20, 1895, H.A., 
Hatch papers. 

88 M.E.C., July 26, 1895; H.A., Minutes of the 
council of state, Aug. 10, 1895. 

89 Joseph Marsden argued that it was immoral to 


bring in one woman to four men (Marsden to Dole, 
Apr. 18, 1898, H.A., President’s files). 
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would be expensive; the more women 
they brought in under the quota, the few- 
er men. But in the end the planters 
promised to attempt to get women, and 
the government agreed to pay 50 per 
cent of the expense if the women were 
European or American.®® Other vexing 
obstacles arose. The Portuguese com- 
missioner said he would discourage any 
more Portuguese laborers from coming 
to Hawaii.” A Portuguese petition was 
sent to the executive council and to both 
houses of the legislature; it objected to 
the low wages which were caused by ori- 
ental competition.” In due time the 
planters found it impossible to secure one 
white laborer to five Orientals and asked 
for and received permission to reduce the 
white proportion to 1o per cent.®3 So 
difficult was the task of getting white 
workmen that on September 29, 1896 the 
Sugar Planters’ Association and the gov- 
ernment agreed upon the following prop- 
osition: that for all permits to import 
Japanese and Chinese up to March 31, 
1897 the planters were to be granted 
eighteen months in which to bring in the 
ro per cent quota of Americans or Euro- 
peans; that for permits after March 31, 
1897 they were to have a year in which 
to secure the white quota; and that the 
government would pay for the women 
and children, provided the expense was 
not over $130 a family.%4 


Again it was found impossible to entice 
Portuguese or Americans, and so at- 
tempts were made to bring over German 


9° Interview between Attorney-General Smith, 
Hackfeld, Tenney, and Bolte, Nov. 19, 1895, H.A., 
Attorney-general’s files. 


9! M.E.C., Mar. 11, 1896. 
92 M.E.C., Apr. 3, 1896. 
93 M.E.C., Aug. 4, 1896. 


* M.E.C., Sept. 29, 1896; W. O. Smith to C. 
Bolte, Oct. 27, 1896, H.A., Foreign office files. 
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peasants.°> Hackfeld and Company were 
commended for endeavoring to import 
Germans.®® The Advertiser praised the 
government for demanding that at least 
1o per cent of the labor importation be 
white.®’ ‘“The great question before us at 
the present moment,” said the Hawaiian 
Star, ‘“‘is whether we shall be Asiatic or 
whether we shall be Anglo-Saxon—that 
is American.”®* But one more plan was 
destined to fail. Germans were too ex- 
pensive and could not live upon the low 
wages paid in Hawaii. Glade, the Ha- 
waiian consul in Germany, did what he 
could to send German peasants over as 
contract laborers; but, when they learned 
that they would be required to pay their 
passage money out of the sixteen dollars 
a month they were promised, few would 
come. It was also found that the govern- 
ment had promised too much when it 
agreed to pay $130 for each white family. 
For the enormous sum of $50,000 only 
some 360 families could be imported.% 

And so, just before annexation took 
place, the planters admitted they could 
not carry out the 1o per cent scheme; 
they forfeited their bonds.*” As a dying 
hope, it was agreed to try Portugal again. 
Joseph Marsden offered to go to Europe 
at his own expense to secure laborers. 
The offer was accepted, but he was not 
permitted to bind the government.'” 
Thus ended the scheme to import labor 
on a proportional basis. 

While this experiment was being tried, 


95 M.E.C., Apr. 24, 1896; Aug. 27, 1897. 
9% Advertiser, Jan. 21, 1897. 

97 Apr. 20, 1897. 

98 Aug. 20, 1897. 

99 M.E.C., Mar. 11, 1896. 


100 M.E.C., May 9, 1898. The measure of the 
planters’ failure can be seen from the fact that in 
two years 7,364 Chinese came in under the 10 per 
cent plan (CoMAN, loc. cit., p. 525). 


101 M.E.C., Apr. 21, 1898. 
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the planters had no alternative except to 
import Orientals. An attempt, already 
mentioned, to persuade England to per- 
mit Chinese coolies the right of embarka- 
tion at Hong Kong was successful, but 
certain rigid requirements had to be ful- 
filled. The Hawaiian government sent an 
agent to supervise immigration at Hong 
Kong, and Commissioner Hawes was al- 
lowed to select a representative of his 
own for the purpose of seeing that the 
agreement was carried out. But it was 
understood that the Chinese who were 
willing to come to Hawaii must give satis- 
factory evidence, upon landing, that they 
would go into agricultural pursuits." 

In spite of a determination to keep out 
as many Japanese as possible, there were 
more Japanese applications than ever. 
The government admitted its embarrass- 
ment and asked the planters whether 
they could not use Chinese entirely. The 
planters answered that the best they 
could do was to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in reducing the number of Japa- 
nese imports, provided no limit was 
placed upon Chinese. The executive 
council agreed to have the immigration 
law of 1892 amended so that more than 
600 Chinese could be admitted each 
quarter.**? The next quarter there were 
applications for 970 Chinese.’4 Finally 
the government and the planters agreed 
that oriental immigration should be com- 
posed of one-third Japanese and two- 
thirds Chinese.'’s Soon the planters asked 
to be allowed to import Koreans on the 
same basis. At first the executive council 


102 M.E.C., Nov. 7, 11, 13, 1895. 
103 M.E.C., Mar. 11, 1896. 
'04 M.E.C., Mar. 26, 1896. 


5 M.E.C., May 1, 1896. Japan protested against 
this ratio (interview between Foreign Minister 
Cooper, Francis M. Hatch, and John T. Morgan, 
Sept. 30, 1897, H.A., Hatch papers). 


agreed, but later it rescinded its de- 
cision.?* 

Just as the agreement to bring in Ori- 
entals on a one-third and two-thirds 
basis was going into force, a new problem 
arose in the form of a protest from the 
Chinese representative, Goo Kim Fui, 
against the ill-treatment of Chinese con- 
tract laborers. He threatened to appeal 
to the British commissioner unless better 
methods were used in the future. An ap- 
peal to the British would probably close 
Hong Kong, which the Hawaiian govern- 
ment had worked so long to open. At 
first the government asked the planters 
to do better and to keep what they did 
from becoming public.'’? Later a letter 
was sent to each company or plantation 
employing Chinese coolies, saying that 
hereafter each must apply for its share of 
laborers individually, and not in bulk, as 
had been the custom in the past; thus, 
when complaints arose, the government 
could refuse further labor shipments to 
that concern until the wrong had been 
righted.'°> When the complaints did not 
cease, Goo Kim Fui went to Commis- 
sioner Hawes, who at once stated that he 
doubted whether any more coolies would 
be permitted to come through Hong 
Kong.'’? Upon receiving this threat, the 
government went on record as refusing 
any more applications for labor contracts 
until the matter was remedied." 

Mistreatment continued. Soon Goo 
Kim Fui was making representations 
about mishandling of Chinese on Maui 
Island. When the matter was turned over 
to the sheriff of Maui for investigation, 
he reported the Chinese as being lazy, 


106 M.E.C., Nov. 7, 1896; Aug. 27, 1897. 
107 M.E.C., Oct. 27, 1896. 

108 M_.E.C., Nov. 3, 1896. 

199 M.E.C., Dec. 19, 1896. 

110 M.E.C., Dec. 30, 1896. 
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with the result that they were “‘docked” 
and pushed around. Finally it was stated 
that all had been done that could be 
done."* A few months later the Chinese 
consular agent protested against the kill- 
ing of a Chinese at Lihue plantation on 
Kauai Island. To the question what the 
government was going to do about it, 
the government said it was sorry; no 
more Chinese would be sent to that plan- 
tation as long as such conditions existed; 
and the murderer must stand trial." 
The inability of the government to rem- 
edy the situation proved the iniquity of 
the contract system. The Advertiser 
thought the labor troubles at Lihue 
showed two needs: first, a new labor 
commission and, second, white work- 
men."*3 

The one-third- and two-thirds agree- 
ment continued until the signing of the 
annexation treaty on June 16, 1897. Al- 
though the mere signing did not guaran- 
tee annexation, the executive council told 
the planters that it felt “rather delicate 
about sending for any more Chinese.” 
The attorney-general then informed the 
planters that the quota was no longer in 
force because it was not needed." What 
he meant to say was that he hoped for 
immediate annexation, so that the United 
States could assume the burden of provid- 
ing labor for the plantations. 

The final chapter in Hawaii’s struggle 
with the immigration problem was, by 
all odds, the most strenuous—continu- 
ing, as a matter of fact, after the joint 
resolution of annexation had passed the 
American congress. It will be recalled 


111 Smith to Cooper, Jan. 15, 1897; report by the 
sheriff of Maui dated Jan. 25, 1897; and Smith to 
Cooper, Nov. 1, 1897; all in H.A., Attorney- 
general’s files. 


112 M.E.C., May 12, 1897. 
™3 May 3, 6, 12, June 15, 1897. 
114 M.E.C., July 9, 1897. 
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that in the summer of 1894 John Emmel- 
uth had asked certain questions about 
“free” immigrants who were arriving 
under the law of March 1, 1894. By a 
trick they were admitted as noncontract 
immigrants because they were able to 
show fifty dollars, a sum which was then 
handed on to the next coolie in line. Dur- 
ing 1895 and 1896 this device was used so 
extensively that Japan was charged with 
a deliberate intent to “colonize” Hawaii 
with veterans of the Sino-Japanese War. 
It was feared that Tokyo would demand 
the franchise for these people, and ‘‘the 
rest would be easy.’ During the two 
years ending in October 1897 about 3,000 
such immigrants had landed.” 
Determined that this threat must be 
countered, but knowing that American 
support was essential, Francis M. Hatch, 
Hawaiian minister at Washington, inter- 
viewed Secretary of State Richard Olney, 
who intimated that American support 
could be counted upon."? And so, early 
in 1897, about 1,000 “free” immigrants 
were sent back to Japan."* Tokyo offi- 
cials were enraged." Hawaii declared 
that it was merely carrying out its own 
immigration laws in order to prevent 
colonization by illegal means.”° Toru 


1sThomas C. Hopson, “Japan’s ‘peaceful in- 
vasion’” in T. G. THruM, Hawatian almanac and 
annual, XXIV, 131. 


16 Thid., p. 132. 


117 Hatch to Cooper, personal, Feb. 19, 1896, 
H.A., United States, Minister and envoys to Wash- 
ington. 


118 M.E.C., Nov. 12, 1896; Mills to Sherman, No. 
205, Mar. 22, 1897, Dispatches; W. O. Smith to 
Hatch, Apr. 22, 1897, H.A., Hatch papers. It is 
worth noting that Hawaiian officials were willing to 
beard Japan on this issue because the resulting con- 
troversy would be likely to further annexationist 
sentiment in the United States. 


9 Stuart Eldridge to Cooper, Apr. 12, 1897, 
H.A., Hatch papers. 


20 Report of minister of foreign affairs to Dole, 
Apr. 13, 1897, H.A., Hatch papers. 
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Hoshi, the Japanese minister at Wash- 
ington, protested to the state depart- 
ment; ™ and Shimamura, the Japanese 
agent at Honolulu, threatened war.’” 
Hawaii asked for annexation at once; 
and, as already mentioned, a treaty was 
signed on June 16, 1897." 

As a precautionary measure, the navy 
department sent a warship to Honolulu,"*4 
but the real effort by the United States 
to help Hawaii was to press for arbitra- 
tion.”5 Japan finally accepted arbitra- 
tion in principle ;° Hawaii played a de- 
laying game in order to accomplish an- 
nexation before arbitration could be 
carried through.*’7 This Fabian policy 
so angered Japan that it broke off nego- 


"21 Count Okuma to Hoshi, telegram, Apr. 14, 
1897, copy, U.S., National Archives, Notes from 
Japan. 

"22 Interview in Advertiser, May 25, 1897, which 
is Enclosure 1 in Sewall to Sherman, No. 3, June 
20, 1897, Dispatches. 


"23 Hatch to Sherman, Apr. 3, 1897, U.S., Na- 
tional Archives, Notes from Hawaii. 


‘244 Hatch to Cooper, personal, Apr. 13, 1897, 
H.A., United States, Minister and envoys to Wash- 
ington. 


128 Sewall to Sherman, telegram, June 29, 1897, 
Dispatches. 


126 Day to Sewall, No. 10, July 17, 1897, U.S., 
National Archives, Hawaii instructions, III, 326 ff. 


127 Sewall to Sherman, Aug. 19, 1897, Dispatches; 
Cooper to Shimamura, copy, Aug. 30, 1897, H.A., 
Dole papers. 
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tiations ** When the joint resolution to 
annex Hawaii was about to pass congress, 
the state department informed Honolulu 
authorities that formal transfer of sover- 
eignty could not take place until Japan’s 
claims were settled.’”? Hawaii was ada- 
mant. Upon passage of the annexation 
resolution the United States bluntly or- 
dered that an indemnity be paid.'3° 
With obvious distaste the Dole govern- 
ment gave Japan $75,000 in damages but 
protested that it was being forced to ad- 
mit wrongdoing when it had been simply 
executing its own laws." 

Thus, when formal transfer of the 
islands took place on August 12, 1898, 
the United States inherited an un- 
solved labor problem as well as some 
46,000 Orientals. To be sure, annexation 
ended the evil of contract labor and 
brought application of American exclu- 
sion laws. The task of Americanizing 
Orientals promised to be a trying one. 
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1288 Buck to Sherman, No. 46, Oct. 2, 1897, U.S., 
National Archives, Japan dispatches; Hatch to 
Cooper, personal, Feb. 16, 1898, H.A., United 
States, Minister and envoys to Washington. 

129 J. B. Moore to Hatch, June 29, 1898, U.S., 
National Archives, Notes to Hawaii. 

130 M.E.C., July 26, 1898. 

3 Sewall to Day, confidential, July 26, 1898, 
Dispatches; H.A., Minutes of the council of state, 
July 27, 1808. 
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A REPORT FROM THE IONIAN ISLANDS, DECEMBER 1810: 


DUANE KOENIG 


EYSTONE of Napoleon’s plans for 
expansion in the Near East were 
the Ionian Islands, which he ac- 

quired in 1807.7 These outposts of em- 
pire were difficult to provision and were 
constantly harassed by British ships from 
the sea and the menaces of Ali Pasha 
(Ottoman governor of Albania, Thessaly, 
Epirus, Morea, and part of Thrace) from 
the mainland. French control there was 
always uncertain.* 

Napoleon’s military government in 


* The manuscripts transcribed here, without al- 
teration, are from carton 14 of the André de Coppet 
Collection of the papers of Prince Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais, viceroy of Italy, on deposit at the Princeton 
University Library. These documents, some 34,c00 
in number, represent the bulk of the personal ar- 
chives of Napoleon’s stepson. For further informa- 
tion concerning the scope and history of the Coppet 
Collection, see R. R. PALMER, “Special collections at 
Princeton—the Beauharnais archives,” Princeton 
University Library chronicle, III (1942), 45-51. 


2 The Ionian Islands belonged to the Venetian 
Republic from about 1400 until the year 1797, when, 
along with the collapse of the Serenissima, they fell 
into the hands of the French. Created the depart- 
ments of Ithaca, Corcyra, and the Aegean, they were 
seized by the Russians and Turks two years later. 
By the treaty of March 21, 1800 between Tsar Paul I 
and Sultan Selim ITI, the islands were organized into 
the Septinsular Republic and made autonomous un- 
der Turkish suzerainty. The notables of the Ionians 
were unable to establish a workable government, 
with the result that at Tilsit in 1807 the islands were 
returned to France. ‘The British realized their im- 
portance and were able to occupy them one by one, 
until in May 1810 only Corfu and Paxos, and Parga 
on the terra firma, remained to Napoleon. The first 
Treaty of Paris in 1814 gave the territory to the 
English. This cession was confirmed by the second 
Treaty of Paris the next year. In 1864 Britain ceded 
the group to Greece. 

3 The following references may serve as introduc- 
tory to the history of the Ionian Islands during 
French hegemony: A. Bopper, L’Albanie et Napo- 
léon, 1797-1814 (Paris, 1914); G. MAvRoJAnt, His- 


the Seven Isles was under the direction 
of a governor-general—during most of 
this period Baron Francois Donzelot, for- 
mer chief of staff of the right wing of the 
Army of the Rhine. Civil administration 
lay in the hands of a senate of Ionian dig- 
nitaries and an imperial commissary-gen- 
eral, the latter also fulfilling the func- 
tions of minister resident, maritime pre- 
fect, and intendant of the public treas- 
ury. Mathieu de Lesseps held this office 
from 1809 to 1814.4 It was his duty to 
attend in an advisory capacity all meet- 
ings of the senate, although, for the most 
part, this group (composed of five, and 
later eight, members) did little more than 
forward petitions and remonstrances to 
Napoleon. 


The documents reproduced below rep- 
resent efforts by Lesseps to obtain pro- 
visions for Corfu at a time when the 
island was blockaded by the English and 
on the point of hostilities with Ali Pasha. 
Unknown to the commissary-general 


toire des tles Ioniennes de 1797 4 1815 (Athens, 1889); 
G. PautuirR, Les tiles Ioniennes pendant I’ occupation 
francaise et le protectorat anglais (Paris, 1863); E. 
Ropocanacut, Bonaparte et les iles Ioniennes (Paris, 
1899); and Docteur VINCENT, ‘“‘Les Frangais a Cor- 
fou,” Revue des études napoléoniennes, XXX (1930), 
276-89; XXXI (1930), 213-23. 


4 Mathieu Maximilien Prosper, Comte de Les- 
seps, was born at Hamburg on March 4, 1771. He 
served as consul in Morocco and as commissary of 
commercial relations with the French Army of 
Egypt in 1800. He married, at Malaga in 1801, the 
daughter of a merchant of that city. Lesseps was ap- 
pointed commissary-general at Leghorn and then at 
Corfu. Under the Restoration he was French con- 
sul-general at Philadelphia, in Syria, and in Tunis, 
where he died December 28, 1832. He was the father 
of the canal-builder, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
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when he wrote, Napoleon had already 
moved to succor this dependency. On 
September 28, 1810 Napoleon had ad- 
vised General Gérard Jean Lacuée, his 
minister of war administration: “Corfu 
is acquiring new importance daily, since 
the English, in being masters of it, would 
be masters of the Adriatic. Fearing that 
at the end of winter they may attempt 
something, I have issued a decree which 
you will receive for provisioning the for- 
tress of Corfu.”’> Eight days later Napo- 
leon ordered that 10,000 metric quintals 
of grain and 1,000 quintals of rice be sent 
to Corfu.° In succeeding weeks he gave 
further directions for strengthening the 
Corfu garrison and provisioning the is- 
land. 

A strongly worded dispatch to the im- 
perial war minister, General Clarke, duc 
de Feltre, on November 26 is illustrative 
of the seriousness with which Napoleon 
viewed the plight of the Ionians: 

5 Napoleon to Lacuée, Sept. 28, 1810, Corres pon- 
dance de Napoléon I*’, ed A. Du Casse (Paris, 1858- 
70) (hereafter cited as “Corres pondance”), XXI, 149. 


® Napoleon to Eugéne, Oct. 6, 1810, Correspon- 
dance, XXI, 190-01. 


CoMMISSARIAT IMPERIAL 
N: 


Write the King of Naples [Joachim Murat] in 
the firmest manner that he should continue to 
provision Corfu. Make him understand that I 
shall hold him responsible if Corfu lacks the 
least thing, that Corfu is even more important 
to his kingdom than to France, that I do not 
intend that there, where I have 30,coo men of 
my troops, 10,000 be exposed to die of hunger 
and my arms be dishonored. Write this to my 
chargé d’affaires, to the minister of war, and to 
the minister of foreign relations. Speak to the 
minister of Naples here and press the matter 
with such energy that no obstacle will stand in 
the way. Convince them that I intend that Cor- 
fu be provisioned.? 


The supplies ordered by Napoleon 
were shipped to Corfu from various Adri- 
atic ports, particularly Ancona and Ri- 
mini. Many losses were suffered by the 
French, but enough stores arrived to 
maintain the island’s garrison and popu- 
lation in a sufficiently formidable state 
that the British never risked an attack.* 
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7 Napoleon to Clarke, Nov. 26, 1810, Correspon- 
dance, XXI, 290. 

8 Eugéne to Napoleon, Dec. 11, 1810 and Mar. 2, 
1811, Mémoires et correspondance politique et militaire 
du prince Eugéne, ed. A. Du CassE (Paris, 1858-60), 
VII, 58, 128. 


Corrou le 6 décembre 1810 


dans les iles Ioniennes 


A S.A.I. & R. M.£*"" Le Prince Vice roi d’Italie, 4 Milan. 


MONSEIGNEUR, 


La lettre dont Votre Altesse Impériale et Royale a bien voulu m’honnorer, le 3 aoust 


dernier, m’enhardit a l’entretenir de nouveau des intéréts et des besoins d’un pays, dont Sa 
Majesté L’Empereur et Roi a daigné me confier l’administration. Par la déclaration du 18 
aoust, dont je prends la liberté d’adrésser une copie 4 Votre Altesse, le Gouvernement 
Britannique ordonne le ressérement du blécus de Corfou;'® cette mesure, Monseigneur, ne 
peut qu’ajouter aux vives inquiétudes que me cause depuis longtemps la situation de cette 
isle importante et celle de ses habitants, sous le rapport des subsistances; elle prouve com- 
bien étaient fondées les craintes que je n’ai céssé de témoigner a cet égard; elle justifie les 
solicitations réitérées et préssantes que j’ai adréssées au Gouvernement Francais et aux 
Ministres de S. M. Le Roi des deux Siciles." Dés les premiers jours de mon arrivée dans 


9 These two letters are addressed to the viceroy of Napoleon’s Italic kingdom, Prince Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais, who bore the title of “Imperial and Royal Highness.” 

1° Lesseps enclosed a brief extract from the London Gazette announcing the blockade, under the rules of 
international law and British maritime custom, of the narrow channel between Corfu and the Turkish 
mainland. 

‘t Joachim Murat, King of Naples from 1808 to 1815. 
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les iles Ioniennes, je m’efforcai de démontrer la nécéssité d’établir 4 Corfou des magasins 
de réserve destinés 4 pourvoir aux besoins de la population de la ville et des campagnes, 
dans le cas d’un siége ou d’un blécus plus rigoureux; et les calculs que je présentais a l’appui 
de ma demande, faisaient voir évidemment, que l’avance nécéssaire pour cet établissement, 
loin d’étre onéreuse au trésor public, devait par l’extréme différence du prix d’achat et du 
prix de vente, tourner définitivement 4 son avantage. 

A la méme époque, j’implorais les secours de S. M. Le Roi des deux Siciles, et lui trans- 
mettais la supplique du Sénat Ionien, tendant a obtenir de la générosité et de la bienveillance 
de Sa Majesté, un prét en grains, dont la valeur devait étre remboursée dans le courant de 
l’année, et, 2 fur et mesure de leur vente ou de leur distribution aux habitans de l’isle. 

Dans le méme temps enfin, j’écrivais a tous les consuls de Sa Majesté, en résidence dans 
les différents ports, soit du Royaume d’Italie, soit du Royaume de Naples, pour leur faire 
connaitre la nature et l’étendue de nos besoins, et pour les inviter 4 présser et encourager, 
de tous leurs moyens, les expéditions en grains pour Corfou: et afin de les rassurer sur les 
spéculations coupables, et les abus auxquels ces chargemens pouvaient servir de prétexte, 
je leur donnais connaissance de toutes les mesures de précaution et de police qui avaient 
été prises, pour que les barques chargées parvinssent a leur véritable destination. Les 
mémes avis, les mémes communications ont été, par mes soins, transmis aux chefs militaires, 
ainsi qu’aux intendants des provinces maritimes de tout le continent italien. 

Depuis, je n’ai laissé échapper aucune occasion d’appéler toute la sollicitude du Gou- 
vernement, sur l’objet important de nos subsistances. Je lui ai rendu le compte le plus 
exact de l’inutilité de nos efforts pour nous approvisionner sur le continent turc, d’ou nos 
barques ont été repoussées avec violence, par |’effet des dispositions présque ouvertement 
hostiles d’Ali Pacha,” et par suite de l’influence toujours croissante du parti anglais. 

En transmettant aux Ministres de Sa Majesté Impériale & Royale, et 4 ceux de S. M. Le 
Roi de Naples, tous les renseignemens, les mémoires et tableaux statistiques qu’ils m’ont 
demandés, je ne leur ai dissimulé aucun des dangers, aucun des conséquences de notre situa- 
tion; dans présque toutes mes dépéches enfin, j’ai fait retentir cette vérité incontestable, 
et dont il est essentiel que le Gouvernement soit bien pénétré: C’est que les subsistances seules 
peuvent compromettre le fort de Corfoul! 

Il est pénible pour moi, Monseigneur, d’avoir 4 annoncer a Votre Altesse, que, par suite 
du concours extraordinaire des circonstances qui semblent s’étre liguées contre nous, toutes 
mes instances n’ont pas qu’ici produit aucun résultat. Le ressérement de la croisiére enne- 
mie; des vents constamment contraires, ont pendant plusieurs mois arrété le départ de nos 
courriers, et nous ont privés nous méme de toute communication avec le Gouvernement. 

Préssé par ses propres besoins, le Royaume de Naples a défendu toute exportation dans 
ses ports, et nos barques en sont revenues a vuide. 

Les prohibitions les plus sévéres sont maintenues en Albanie et en Morée; et l’or méme, 
toujours si puissant sur l’esprit des Turcs, n’a pu réussir a les faire enfreindre ou éluder les 
ordres sévéres qu’ils ont recus a cet égard. 

Dans un état de choses aussi critique, je m’emprésse, Monseigneur, de recourir A la 
bienveillance et 4 la générosité de Votre Altesse Impériale & Royale; sans doute elle ne 
dédaignera pas de porter un regard favorable, sur cette petite, mais précieuse portion de 
l’Empire Frangais; l’espéce d’isolement ot les circonstances |’ont réduite; les sacrifices & 
les privations que lui imposent la guerre maritime, et la cessation entiére de son commerce: 
son dévouement enfin pour la personne sacrée de Notre Auguste Souverain, lui donnent 
des droits 4 l’intérét de Votre Altesse: et s’il m’était permis, en lui soumettant des con- 
sidérations aussi préssantes, d’en méler quelques mes de personnélles; j’oserais réclamer, en 
faveur de cette population confiée 4 mes soins administratifs, les effets de cette bonté par- 
ticuliére dont j’ai si souvent, et tout récemment encore, recu les honorables témoignages. 


12 Ottoman governor of Albania and Morea. 
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Je supplie Votre Altesse Impériale & Royale, de vouloir bien donner des ordres: 

1. Pour que, dans les places maritimes du Royaume d’Italie, voisines du golphe Adri- 
atique, les expéditions en grain pour l’isle de Corfou, soient favorisées et encouragées: les 
patrons des barques chargées d’objets d’approvisionnement, sont assurés d’y trouver pro- 
téction, bon accueil, et leur cargaison leur sera payée sur le champ; ils sont en outre in- 
formés que l’isle de Fano, momentanément évacuée par les troupes frangaises, est récem- 
ment réoccupée par elles." 

2. Pour que les batiments expédiés de Corfou, pour les ports du Royaume d’Italie, 
avec des fonds ou des chargements d’huile, 4 l’effet d’y faire des achats ou des échanges en 
grains, obtiennent, lorsqu’ils sont munis de certificats et outres piéces délivrées par M° le 
Gouverneur Général’ et par moi, la permission et les facilités nécéssaires pour effectuer 
leurs chargements et leur retour 4 Corfou. 

Je suis avec un trés profond respect, Monseigneur, De Votre Altesse Impériale & Royale 

Le trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur. 
M* LEsseps 


Corrov le 22 décembre 1810 
CoMMISSARIAT IMPERIAL dans les iles Ioniennes 
N° 
A Son Altesse Impériale & Royale Le Prince Vice Roy d’Italie. 
MONSEIGNEUR, 

Par la lettre, que j’ai eu l’honneur d’adrésser, le 6 de ce mois, 4 Votre Altesse Impériale & 
Royale, je lui ai fait connaitre la situation, malheureusement trop vraie, des habitans de 
Corfou sous le rapport des subsistances, ainsi que l’impossibilité ot les délégués de Sa 
Majesté Impériale & Royale dans les Iles Ioniennes seront de les secourir, tant que durera 
le systéme rigoureux de prohibition qui existe sur le continent turc, & tant que les barques 
expédiées pour changer des grains dans les Royaumes de Naples & d’Italie, en seront ren- 
voyées 4 vuide. J’ai pris la liberté, Monseigneur, de réclamer les bontés de Votre Altesse en 
faveur de cette population intéréssante & malheureuse, dont |’Empereur, mon Auguste 
Souverain, a daigné me confier l’administration; & j’ai osé compter , pour le succés de ma 
demande, méme sur la bienveillance personnélle, dont Votre Altesse m’a donné tant d’ho- 
norables témoignages. 

Je la supplie a ce titre de vouloir bien permettre que je lui recommande le S' Stamuli 
Mastraca, négociant de Corfou, qui, par ses spéculations commerciales, & comme chargé 
de l’entreprise des subsistances militaires, a rendu depuis quelques années, & rend encore 
journellement des services signalés 4 la garnison & aux habitans de cette place. Quoique 
plusieurs des barques qu'il a expédiées en Italie, en soient revenues sans chargement, & 
qu’il en soit résulté pour lui des frais & des pertes considérables, le S' Mastraca, cédant aux 
invitations de M* le Gouverneur Général & aux miennes, & pressé par le désir honorable 
de remplir ses engagemens envers |’administration militaire, & de venir au secours de ses 
concitoyens, envoye de nouveau des batimens pour charger des grains dans différens ports 
de ce Royaume. 

J’ose espérer, Monseigneur, que des ordres émanés de Votre Altesse Impériale & Royale 
rendront ces nouvelles tentatives plus heureuses que les précédentes, & que cette population 
& cette place devront enfin 4 ses bontés des resources, d’ot dépendent aujourd’hui leur 
existence et leur conservation. 

Je suis avec le plus profond respect, Monseigneur, De Votre Altesse Impériale & Royale 

Le trés humble & trés obéissant serviteur. 
M° LEssEpPs 


13 Fano, a tiny near-by island, changed hands several times between 1807 and 1814. 


"4 General Francois Donzelot. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


INTELLECTUAL LIBERALISM IN GERMANY ABOUT 1900* 


FRIEDRICH CARL SELL 


E propagandists of Hitler like to 

| paint German history as a continu- 
ous, though sometimes retarded, 

flow toward National Socialism. The 
same purpose is inadvertently served by 
those of his critics who search the Ger- 
man past for manifestations of a Nazi 
ideology in order to prove that no dis- 
tinction should be made between Ger- 
mans and Nazis. Satisfactory as such ar- 
gument may be to Hitler, it does not cor- 
respond with the actual facts of history. 


After objective examination it cannot 
be denied that many of the writings of 
Fichte, Treitschke, or Lagarde sound ex- 
cessively nationalistic, although, in all 
probability, those writers would have 
been profoundly shocked if they had 
lived to see what shape their dreams had 
taken under the hands of the Nazis. 
Many of those early opinions should be 
interpreted as a critique of the material- 
ism of the nineteenth century for which 
Liberalism was held responsible. This 
chorus of incrimination increased with 
the diatribes of Nietzsche and the attacks 
made by reactionary and revolutionary 
elements after the war of 1914. Nothing 
more selfish, more materialistic, and more 
destructive could be found than Liberal- 
ism, at one time the pride of the West, 
these voices said. Their point of view 
found no corroboration, however, in the 
trend and habits of everyday existence. 


Many educated Americans still retain 
the memory of their life in Germany be- 
tween 1900 and 1914; they remember the 


* This historiographical article is being published 
in lieu of the customary review article. 


lectures, concerts, and theatrical per- 
formances they attended, the professors 
they knew. Sometimes, possibly, they 
smiled at certain exaggerations of class 
distinctions or at abuses of bureaucracy; 
but, on the whole, they remember an ani- 
mated, intellectual life, which was quite 
the opposite of cultural decrepitude. 
These recollections, indeed, are correct. 
Looking back over the last forty years, 
we must admit that that age showed 
greater cultural productivity than any 
time since the death of Goethe. Every- 
where—in the arts, in literature, in 
sclence—new ways and methods were ini- 
tiated. Prejudice against that period may 
have been engendered by the perplexing 
number of new faces, new theories, and 
new styles; yet, despite this variety, 
most of them agreed on one fundamental 
prerequisite: intellectual freedom. The 
moving force of this period may quite 
justifiably be called “intellectual Liberal- 
ism’”’—a liberalism which should not be 
confused, however, either with the politi- 
cal struggle for liberal and democratic 
institutions or with the unrestricted 
capitalism, the form of liberal economy; 
it was a specific phenomenon which de- 
serves the attention of modern historians. 
Where its virtues and its limitations lay 
will be understood better from the most 
prominent of its leaders than from any 
theoretical analysis. 

Individualism has always been regard- 
ed as a characteristic feature of liberal- 
ism. Individuality, not as a subject of 
biography but as the torchbearer of 
ideas, was the main interest of the philos- 
opher of this period, Wilhelm Dilthey 
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(1834-1911). He was a typical German 
professor—charmingly described by Wil- 
liam James'—overflowing with ideas, 
careless in his appearance, and often not 
too polite in his manners. Only a few stu- 
dents were capable of understanding the 
lectures of the old man with the wrinkled 
face of a Silenus. It was not until after 
his death, when an amazing number of 
manuscripts he had left were published, 
that his views began to exert an increas- 
ing influence. Whatever the topic of his 
writings—Hegel or Giordano Bruno, psy- 
chology or law, fiction or music—one 
principal idea runs through all of them: 
the spirit in its correlation to man. Dil- 
they was never a man of systematized 
principles like Hegel, who followed the 
various phases of evolution of the Welt- 
geist. Like his much admired model, 
Leopold von Ranke, Dilthey was satisfied 
with discovering its traces here and there 
in the manifestations of the human soul. 
Thus, in studying a personality his chief 
concern was to understand the attitude 
his subject was taking toward life in 
general, his Lebensgefiihl. This required a 
new kind of psychology beyond the cus- 
tomary experimental analysis of sensual 
reactions, a total comprehension. Such 
a thing could hardly be called “‘scientific’”’; 
so Dilthey resolved to draw a line be- 
tween natural science and Geisteswissen- 
schaft, or moral science. This term he 
adopted from Auguste Comte and John 
Stuart Mill, but he changed its meaning 
in so far as he excluded the biological in- 
terpretation those writers had given it. 

Dilthey’s main accomplishment was 
the foundation of what he called Geistes- 
geschichte, the history of the correlation 
between spirit and man; and modern 
schools of literary research, like those of 
Gundolf and Korff, have been deeply in- 
fluenced by his conception. Dilthey was 


? Letters (2 vols.; Boston, 1920), I, 7. 
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particularly fascinated by the period 
when the human intellect began to free 
itself from all prejudices imposed by ex- 
ternal authorities. The Renaissance and 
the age of Enlightenment prepared the 
way for Liberalism. “Only uneducated 
people are able to jeer at the sacred and 
pious sound the words ‘natural religion,’ 
‘enlightenment,’ ‘tolerance,’ and ‘human- 
ity’ had at that time,” he said. The new 
Lebensgeftihl of modern man was superior 
to that held by the greatest hero of the 
ancient world, for modern man’s reason 
is autonomous and dominates the world 
by the instrument of science.’ 
Compared with such great aspects of 
universal history, the personal problems 
of the individual shrink in importance. 
“We are free and independent, and we 
should live up to the dignity this convic- 
tion may give us,” is the way Dilthey 
once paraphrased the philosophy of Les- 
sing. It was his own view as well, and 
implied a renunciation of an absolute 
system of philosophy. As a matter of 
fact, Dilthey had lived through too many 
of the phases of philosophy to adhere to a 
single one. He had been a rationalist and 
an idealist; he had embraced romanti- 
cism and adopted the methods of positiv- 
ism. A system was not what he deemed 
relevant. He wanted to recognize and 
appreciate the wonderful abundance of 
ever changing life as it was revealed by 
history. In a beautiful obituary, the poet 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal emphasized 
this side of Dilthey’s personality. In Dil- 
they he found that transparent wisdom 
with which Goethe’s Faust II is filled. 
Like Lynceus, the tower warder, old Dil- 
they might have said: ‘‘Ye eye-balls en- 
tranced, whate’er ye have seen, where’er 
ye have glanced, so fair has it been!”” To 
him the renunciation of absolute stand- 


7W. DILTHEY, Studien sur Geschichte des deut- 
schen Geistes (Leipzig, 1927), p. 223. 
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ards was no cause for regret, but rather 
a source of joy, since it emanated from 
that very variety of forms which he so 
much admired. To be sure, this unortho- 
dox philosophy of spirit and life resulted 
in a remarkable optimism. Not until the 
end of Dilthey’s life did doubts as to its 
justification creep in. “‘We live in an an- 
archy of values,’”’ he stated during his 
last years, apparently in a regretful tone. 

Dilthey was not the only outstanding 
philosopher of his age. The triumph of 
mechanistic and evolutionary theories in 
the nineteenth century had brought about 
a great expansion of materialism. Dar- 
win and Haeckel were the leaders of a 
popular philosophy. About 1900, condi- 
tions changed. Statements are to be 
found in many pamphlets and papers of 
that period concerning the gratifying re- 
vival of religious interests by the general 
public in contrast to the rather crude 
materialism of the 1870’s. Religious sub- 
jects were again used in pictorial art by 
such eminent painters as Hans Thoma, 
Fritz von Uhde, and Wilhelm Steinhau- 
sen. The type of the God-seeking individ- 
ual appeared in the novels of Gustav 
Frenssen, Arne Gaborg, and Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Rainer Maria Rilke’s Stun- 
denbuch was filled with lyrical mysticism. 
This movement may have been only a 
current in the stream of irrationalism 
that had begun to flow since the nineties; 
religious liberalism, however, regarded 
it as the success of its own efforts in en- 
deavoring to reconcile religion and mod- 
ern life. 

Squeezed between orthodox conserva- 
tism and radical atheism, the situation of 
a liberal religious faith had not been easy. 
As far back as the thirties, radical attacks 
against religion had begun. David Fried- 
rich Strauss, exploiting certain impulses 
from the eighteenth century, had begun 
to criticize biblical tradition until little of 
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it was left. Bruno Bauer thought he had 
proved the nonexistence of Christ, inter- 
preting the figure of Jesus as an invention 
of the oldest evangelist. Radical as the 
conclusions of these scholars were, the 
methods they had developed could no 
longer be overlooked; and, at the end of 
the century, even orthodox scholars 
abandoned any idea of a verbally inspired 
Bible. Theology assumed more and more 
the attitude of a sort of critical philology, 
even though it was not indifferent to the 
fact that greater human interests were at 
stake. 

A new type of liberal theologian de- 
veloped, personified best by the inter- 
nationally known Adolf von Harnack 
(1851-1930). His Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte’ aroused a sensation with its 
assertion that the oldest Christian doc- 
trines had been interspersed with many 
Hellenistic ideas which were entirely un- 
essential to the real Christian faith. 
Hence, it became imperative that the 
value of each one of the church’s doc- 
trines be closely scrutinized. In the eyes 
of the orthodox, this came near to sacri- 
lege, and the power they still held in the 
eighties is well illustrated by the fact 
that, for a considerable time, they were 
able to thwart the appointment of Har- 
nack to the University of Berlin. Har- 
nack’s career reflects the prestige which 
was soon gained by religious liberalism, 
for twenty years later all the honors 
which the conservative Prussian state 
could bestow upon a scholar were show- 
ered upon the former heretic. He rose in 
rank and title, and he was made general 
librarian of the State Library and presi- 
dent of the Kaiser-Wilhelmgesellschaft— 
an institution comparable to the Car- 
negie Foundation. It has been said that 
Harnack’s acceptance of these positions 
meant an escape from a scholarship 
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which had destroyed the very basis of his 
early religious belief. This is hardly true; 
rather, he desired to make use of the very 
liberal qualities he possessed, particularly 
a conciliatory sympathy with other 
people which enabled him to guide and 
direct them. Ecclesiastical conflicts gave 
him ample opportunities to use that gift. 
He demanded respectful tolerance for 
Catholics at a time when the anti-Protes- 
tant Borromaeus Encyclica aroused in- 
dignant opposition; he acknowledged the 
duty and the right of the churches of all 
denominations to watch over the teach- 
ing of their clerics, although the human 
quality of a minister seemed to him more 
important than his individual views. He 
was filled with a deep and truly liberal 
respect for the individuality of man. 
This he also deemed a Christian attitude, 
for in his opinion the true revelation of 
God could be found only in the human 
individuality of Jesus, in his simple maj- 
esty, his heart-winning love, and his 
sacred earnestness. 

Men of liberal faith, like Harnack, ad- 
mired the Bible even though they re- 
garded it as a historical document; they 
loved Christ, though they well knew that 
the picture of him offered by the church 
was not the authentic one. Religion, to 
them, was not a creed but a condition of 
the soul, an innermost devotion to a su- 
perior, unknown power. They made no 
effort to dispute the claims of science 
that life was conditioned, physically and 
mentally, by the laws of nature. More- 
over, they gladly acknowledged all spirit- 
ual values that existed apart from reli- 
gion: the beauties of music, of poetry, and 
of fine arts. In fact, this faith was a kind 
of cultural Protestantism satisfactory to 
cultivated individuals, yet lacking a 
broader basis in society. The church, un- 
doubtedly, suffered. Marxism had alien- 
ated the masses of the proletarians at 
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least from the Protestant church; now 
the intellectuals kept aloof, even though 
they did not sever their ties officially. 
The old loyalty to the church was found 
mainly among the middle-class towns- 
folk—the craftsmen, small businessmen, 
and subaltern officials—and the conserv- 
ative farmers.‘ 

The leaders of religious liberalism 
were not blind to the danger of this situa- 
tion, and they strove to modernize Chris- 
tianity in order to make it practical and 
social. The outstanding protagonist of 
this group was Friedrich Naumann (1860 
—1919), the noblest and most warm- 
hearted of all politicians in pre-war Ger- 
many. This pastor from Saxony knew 
how to appeal to the masses because he 
knew how to sympathize with their 
needs. He well understood that they 
were fascinated by the promises of social- 
ism, the only hope for betterment they 
had. Nevertheless, he could not accept 
the doctrine of Marxism, since it neglect- 
ed what appeared to him as the most 
urgent social task: to transform the 
masses into men. The liberal idea of be- 
ing a personality he fused with the Chris- 
tian ideal of brotherly love. In Germany 
such social reforms as he wished to insti- 
tute could be initiated only with the help 
of the state. In a way, this became the 
tragedy of Naumann, since he was drawn 
deeper into practical politics than his 
idealism deserved. As a realist, he ac- 
knowledged that the state personifies 
power and wields authority. In conse- 
quence, he was obliged to substitute for 
his erstwhile Christian socialism a pro- 
gram of national socialism-—a term which 
has subsequently been stolen from him 
by the Nazis. What saved him in the in- 


4 Wilhelm Lttcert, Das Ende des Idealismus im 
Zeitalter Bismarcks (Giitersloh, 1930), p. 428; Gott- 
fried TRavB, “Religion und Kirche,” in Die Religion 
im Leben der Gegenwart, ed. H. GEFFCKEN, M. RADE, 
K. SELL, and G. Travs (Leipzig, 1910), p. 96. 
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evitable conflicts between ethics and poli- 
tics was his courage to admit contradic- 
tions. “I am a Christian, a Darwinist, 
and an Imperialist at the same time,’’ he 
used to say; and he could have added a 
list of other conflicting gifts and quali- 
ties. He did not refrain from making 
compromises, provided that they were 
based on a genuine feeling of responsi- 
bility. This feeling of responsibility never 
left him; it may be called his leading 
political principle, which inspired him to 
work for a democracy in which everyone 
should have his share of responsibility. 
Well aware of the fact that the genuine 
desire for freedom was but poorly de- 
veloped in his country, he deemed a 
democratic monarchy best for Germany. 
In the title of his periodical he united the 
ideal of responsibility with the idea of 
balance between individualism and social- 
ism which he wanted to bring about; it is 
called Hilfe, while the subtitles indicate 
God’s help, self-help, brotherly help, 
state help. This liberal idealism which 
shone through his every act frustrated 
many of his efforts, for, although he was 
respectfully listened to in the Reichstag, 
his ideas were branded as impractical 
ideology. Neither the administration nor 
the parliament realized the importance of 
idealistic ideas in those days of a one- 
sided materialism. 

The war opened the eyes of many to 
this conspicuous lack in the German sys- 
tem; and after the collapse the people, 
disillusioned in their former leaders, 
turned to Naumann. He was nominated 
leader of the large Democratic party, and 
the way lay open to him to the highest 
positions in the young republic. At this 
moment, however, Naumann died. If he 
had lived longer, he might have relieved 
the Weimar Republic of its severe 
handicap. Never before had liberal and 
democratic principles been so strictly ap- 
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plied to a constitution; never before did 
they evoke so little enthusiasm. To hun- 
gry masses the idea of freedom has little 
meaning; yet Naumann might have in- 
spired them with some of the sincere en- 
thusiasm he felt himself. Naumann’s 
premature, and in a way sad, end, how- 
ever, should not obscure the fact that he 
was an immensely active and confident 
man. Although he knew much more 
about the miseries of life than Dilthey 
and Harnack, he was filled with the same 
optimism as those members of the more 
complacent elder generation. 

Meanwhile, among Naumann’s con- 
temporaries, a very different type of in- 
tellectual Liberalism developed, assum- 
ing a particularly complex aspect in the 
problematic personality of Max Weber, 
the great sociologist (1864-1920). Weber 
was-—and still is—admired in the world 
of scholars for the extremely wide range 
of his knowledge of history, law, econom- 
ics, religion, and literature and for his 
acquaintance with the civilizations of 
both the Orient and the Occident. In 
many fields he did pioneer work, particu- 
larly in exploring the correlation of 
spiritual and economic elements in his- 
tory. Best known is his study of the in- 
fluence ascetic Calvinism had on the de- 
velopment of modern capitalism. Al- 
though some of his conclusions have been 
modified since, he has shown at least that 
spiritual tendencies may affect economy, 
as well as vice versa, refuting thereby 
Karl Marx’s theory on the subordination 
of religion and thought to economic con- 
ditions. 

Apart from his scholarship, however, 
Weber held a unique position as an ad- 
viser in the conflicts of public life. When- 
ever, for instance, Naumann had to make 
an important decision, he traveled to 
Heidelberg in order to consult Weber, 
whom he used to call “the greatest hu- 
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man and intellectual phenomenon in con- 
temporary Germany,” perhaps since 
Goethe’s death. With an amazing and 
ever present knowledge of facts Weber 
combined a deep understanding of the 
moving forces and the secret undercur- 
rents of his age. His outlook was pessi- 
mistic even at the time of Germany’s 
greatest prosperity, for he was convinced 
that boastful Prussianism and Byzantin- 
ism eventually would lead to ruin. “I 
would strangle the emperor with my own 
hands if I could only get at him,” he 
once exclaimed in anger about the mon- 
arch’s inconsiderate actions. During the 
war he warned against the unrestricted 
submarine campaign and advised a re- 
form—reasonable and liberal at the same 
time—of the reactionary franchise in 
Prussia. Liberal, too, was his plan to 
save Germany from the impending catas- 
trophe by a speedy democratization of 
the kind that worked well in Baden, the 
southwestern stronghold of liberalism in 
Germany. The Weimar Constitution 
probably would have been a more flexible 
and workable instrument if Weber had 
been elected to the National Assembly. 
In some respects, he would have made an 
ideal democratic statesman, since, with- 
out resorting to demagogy, his oratory 
was able to master the largest mass meet- 
ings. Ambition, energy, and will for 
power—those indispensable assets of any 
statesman—he did not lack either. On 
the other hand, he possessed certain 
traits which would have frustrated the 
most sincere intentions. A volcanic tem- 
per, impetuous emotions, unflinching 
puritanism, and implacable impatience 
at weakness and inefficiency made him 
unable to cope with the compromises and 
concessions a liberal statesman has to 
make. 

It seems to be almost a paradox to call 
a personality of such caliber a “‘liberal.”’ 


Certainly, he must have lived constantly 
in an inner conflict between his temper 
and his theories, and this may have add- 
ed to the somber note of his personality. 
Yet there is still another reason for that. 
Weber was one of the first to realize the 
enormous importance of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy, the attack upon liberalism 
and its shallow bourgeois materialism 
and intellectualism. In many respects 
the great rebellion must have appealed to 
his temper—in particular, when it was 
presented to him in a field in which and 
by people in whom he was deeply inter- 
ested. About 1g1o the school of Stefan 
George, the poet, inspired by Nietzsche’s 
devaluation of values, disputed the pos- 
sibility of anyone’s forming an objective 
picture of the past. History was merely a 
legend, a myth that only reflected what 
we can grasp of the times and the persons 
that have been. Objectivity was dis- 
carded as being of minor importance any- 
way. What mattered was only the in- 
spiration such a monumental legend 
might give to our lives. In this way, his- 
tory would be a living force and not dead 
literature.’ This new approach appealed 
to a young generation which was overfed 
with the specialization by which the 
nineteenth-century scholar had been ab- 
sorbed. University education, this school 
asserted, should provide a universal view 
and form convictions—a faith to live by 
—rather than teach details and theories. 

Max Weber was impressed by the per- 
sonality of Stefan George; he was fond of 
the high-spirited rebels of the George 
school, like young Friedrich Gundolf, and 
in turn he was admired by them. He was 
the last to overlook the faults of schol- 
arly routine production. Nevertheless, 
he rose in defense of the abused objective 


5 Ernst BERTRAM, Nietzsche (Berlin, 1919), pp. 
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research. In a pamphlet, Wissenschaft 
als Beruf, he insisted that the universi- 
ties should teach students to think and to 
work independently, and nothing else. 
They should provide the material which 
would enable the individual to form a 
judgment of his own. To influence youth 
in the interest of any of the forces of pub- 
lic life, cultural or political, was not the 
task of learning and knowledge. No 
doubt, this is a rigorous and one-sided 
view, which, particularly in the United 
States, may be disputed after the educa- 
tional experiences of the last few years. 
How is it possible that broad-minded 
Max Weber should adhere to such an in- 
transigent view? Apparently he visual- 
ized—more clearly than his young oppo- 
nents—how knowledge and _ teaching 
would be abused by political radicalism 
once the doors were opened to unlimited 
subjectivity. This would not only im- 
peril civilization, but would also vio- 
late a principle which to him was a sacred 
value: the idea of truth. In analyzing 
the complex personality of Max Weber, 
we find that truth and the search for 
truth were the harbor to which he re- 
treated from the conflicts of life. He had, 
however, to prove to a skeptical world 
that objective truth could be found and 
that absolute standards of cognition 
could be acquired. This was the idea of 
his monumental book Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft.© With painstaking accuracy 
he analyzes and defines all terms and 
all notions which are used, for nothing 
should be left to subjective and arbitrary 
interpretation. From the collected and 
compared data of history he deduces the 
“ideal types” of social behavior. Like 
formulas, such types may never appear 
in perfect purity; yet they present a 
standard by which the individual phe- 
nomenon in life and history may be meas- 
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ured and determined. The procedure ap- 
pears theoretical and abstract; yet, owing 
to Weber’s profound knowledge of life 
and his superior intelligence, the final re- 
sults are striking. Years before anyone 
dreamed of fascism, he analyzed precisely 
the type of sovereignty which was to be- 
come the ideal of fascist leadership. 

In the midst of a changing world Max 
Weber succeeded in securing a firm 
ground where he could stand. But it was 
he alone who accomplished this. His 
friends admired him but were unable to 
benefit from his efforts. They yielded to 
a historical relativism that resulted from 
the broad-minded human understanding 
of the other side, as well as from Nie- 
tzsche’s abolition of the traditional moral 
standards. Some, like Friedrich Mein- 
ecke (b. 1864), the dean of German his- 
torians, tried to compromise. The prob- 
lem which never ceased to worry him is 
the same which puzzles the world today: 
how is it possible that from the same 
nation came Goethe and Bismarck, the 
representatives of noblest humanity and 
of the most ruthless Machtpolitik. Mein- 
ecke, sympathizing with humanism, im- 
pressed by realism, dissolved the contrast 
in a historical succession in his Weltbiirg- 
ertum und Nationalstaat;’ he tried to find 
a compromise between the extremes in 
his analysis of the Staatsrdson.* 

Others, like Ernst Troeltsch (1865- 
1923), plainly suffered. In his early days, 
as a brilliant young professor at Heidel- 
berg, Troeltsch was filled with a vitality 
which allowed him to look at the world 
with the satisfaction old Dilthey had 
felt. Modern civilization, in intellectual 
autonomy, had overthrown the doctrines 
of ecclesiastical philosophy; individual 
conviction and rational arguing had re- 
placed submission to a divine revelation. 


7 Munich, 1907. 
§ Munich, 1924. 
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However irreproachable the findings of 
this scientific rationalism appeared, when 
critical self-analysis began, it was dis- 
covered that even autonomous intellec- 
tual standards were conditioned by the 
changing historical situation. Thus, his- 
torical individualism became more and 
more relativistic,? since even the most 
unprejudiced historian cannot help select- 
ing his material according to his subjec- 
tive standards. This theory, of course, 
applied also to Troeltsch himself. He was 
compelled to admit: “I have no real 
philosophical system, and this is the dif- 
ference between me and most of the 
other philosophers.’*° Until the war of 
1914 such statements could be made with 
equanimity, although the doctrines of 
Karl Marx, as well as of Nietzsche, began 
to embarass Troeltsch. The disasters of 
war and revolution unbalanced this com- 
placency. The somber philosophy of Os- 
wald Spengler, predicting the inevitable 
end of the declining Western civilization, 
shocked Troeltsch to the core of his heart. 
What formerly he had considered a dis- 
tant goal of a gradual process now be- 
came an urgent need. He wanted to ac- 
tivate the philosophy of history as an in- 
strument to establish absolute values. 
This was the purpose of his last large 
publication, Der Historismus und seine 
Probleme.* Yet he did not get beyond a 
comprehensive analysis of the situation 
As his friend, Meinecke, once pointed 
out, there was a curious disparity be- 
tween Troeltsch’s magnificent analyses 
and his ability for synthetic construction. 
Nevertheless, Troeltsch tried hard to find 
a solution, and with almost his last 

9E. Troettscu, Die Bedeutung des Protestantis- 
mus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt (5th ed.; 
Munich, 1928), p. 22. 
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lungen (Leipzig, 1921), II, 165. 
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breath worked on this problem. In a 
posthumous series of essays’ he made a 
distinction between temporary, changing 
moral standards—like the conceptions of 
virtue, honesty, marriage, and property- 
and lasting values—like the ideas of jus- 
tice, generosity, and firmness of character 
which have been acknowledged by all 
nations in all times. True, this catalogue 
of virtues stems from the Stoic school and 
from Christianity, and it might not be 
called safe in this rapidly changing world 
of ours. Thus, Troeltsch saw no other 
way than to turn to a moral postulate. 
Even if we cannot prove absolute values, 
we have to act as if they existed! 
Troeltsch personified the ultimate 
struggle which intellectual Liberalism 
had to lead against its own creation. To 
us it might appear as a losing fight; and 
yet how cultured and intelligent was the 
way it was fought, how great the benefits 
his generation could have had from the 
broad-mindedness and flexibility of mind, 
from the generous understanding that 
was displayed here! These qualities were 
the real gift of Liberalism to its age, al- 
though liberal principles spread far be- 
yond the realm of theories. They affected 
literature; they even entered science in 
Einstein’s relativity theory and Planck’s 
quantum theory by questioning the valid- 
ity of the laws of nature, which confirmed 
the relativism in philosophy and history. 
Freud, in curing the injuries of the sub- 
conscious by means of a rationalization, 
used the liberal principle of compromise 
and compensation. Fundamentally, this 
entire liberal generation was more or less 
positivist, refraining from metaphysical 
speculation, yet respecting the power of 
irrational elements in human life. Reli- 
gion and science were held to be perfectly 
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reconcilable'*—a strange idea to most of 
the German scientists fifty years ago. 

A similar train of thought existed in 
other countries also, since Liberalism was 
an international and universal phenome- 
non. The German type, however, showed 
some abnormal variations. It was more 
sensitive, more nervous, more critical, 
and full of apprehensions. It had a dan- 
gerous interest inthe problematic side and 
was aware of its own fragility. Its secret 
fear was justified; for all the wisdom and 
the knowledge acquired for the benefit of 
men seems to have been wasted in Ger- 
many, since the nation did not respond 
to the call. For this there were various 
reasons. In the first place, to understand 
the language of the scholars was beyond 
the intelligence of the average people. 
The educated classes were held in tradi- 
tional respect; yet they led a secluded ex- 
istence without actual contact with the 
masses. Special newspapers, like the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, served their interests 
and wants exclusively. A highly qualified 
and cultured liberalism lacked the neces- 
sary social basis. The democracies were 
nations which had already fought for free- 
dom, and so liberalism meant something 
substantial to them; but in Germany a 
liberal democracy suddenly descended up- 
on a hungry nation which was vitally in- 
terested only in the bare necessities of liv- 
ing. Intellectual Liberalism had, more- 
over, no foothold in the state. In other 
Western nations, political and cultural 
life intermingled. British statesmen like 
Gladstone, Balfour, and Haldane were al- 
so distinguished scholars; and French pol- 
iticians, generals, and bishops desired 
nothing better than to become membres 
de l’Académie. No such intercourse exist- 
ed in Germany. Prussian statesmanship 


"3 Max PLANCK, Religion und Naturwissenschaft 
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despised the intellectuals, and, in turn, 
the latter refused to offer any advice. 
When, in 1916, the military authorities 
forced an unwilling administration to en- 
ter upon unrestricted submarine warfare, 
prominent intellectuals like Troeltsch, 
Meinecke, Delbriick, and Harnack were 
in despair over such an act of folly; yet 
they refused the suggestion of interfering 
and strengthening the hand of the ad- 
ministration. ‘It is of no use to increase 
the troubles of the administration,” they 
lamely explained. 

Apart from these social conditions, in- 
tellectual Liberalism was weakened with- 
in its own domain by the impact of the at- 
tacks launched by the Nietzsche school 
and the advocates of a neo-vitalism and a 
new irrationalism. The poems of Stefan 
George and the writings of the expres- 
sionists evince the contempt for reason 
and intellectualism and the glorification of 
everything that was instinctive and irra- 
tional. The school of Kierkegaard and its 
theological following devaluated the lib- 
eral principle of compromise by empha- 
sizing the necessity of making a decision 
at any risk. The principle of individual 
freedom which John Dewey declares to be 
rooted deeply in the human constitution 
was discredited. 

Political and social complications wors- 
ened the situation after the war. The 
democratic Weimar Republic never had 
a chance to prove the benefits of liberal- 
ism. Perplexed and confused by the col- 
lapse of 1918, people ceased to believe in 
the present day and lived, hoping or fear- 
ing, for the future. And here a previous 
issue of liberal thinking dealt the final 
blow: the idea of evolution. This inherit- 
ance from Hegel became a real curse to 
the German mentality, since its principle 
that everything had continuously to 
change deprived the present day of its 
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meaning. Under the spell of Hegel and 
Darwin, liberalism was interested only 
in the transition from phase to phase. 
The rapid succession of styles and fash- 
ions, the destructive theories of Spengler, 
and the “existential’’ philosophy, based 
on Kierkegaard, ultimately led into 
nothingness. All these exaggerations 


combined to undermine the resistance 
which the intelligentsia should have built 
up against the powers which claimed to 
ride the ‘‘wave of the future.’’ In former 
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times the Germans had the reputation of 
being the most patient of all nations; now 
they were precipitated in the opposite di- 
rection. From fear and impatience they 
tried to escape forward, falling into the 
abyss of radical nationalism. ‘Every 
radicalism leads into the impossible and 
into peril,” said Troeltsch. The tragedy 
of intellectual liberalism in Germany is 
no exception. 
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Force and freedom: reflections on history. By Ja- 
COB BURCKHARDT. Edited by JAMes Hast- 
INGS NicHoLts. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1943. Pp. 382. $3.50. 

This is a first English translation of Burck- 
hardt’s notes for three series of lectures delivered 
at Basel between 1868 and 1871, first published 
posthumously by his nephew in 1905 as Welt- 
geschichtliche Betrachtungen. “It may be,” 
Burckhardt himself suggested, ‘‘that there is in 
Thucydides a fact of capital importance which 
somebody will note in a hundred years’ time.” 
He would thus have appreciated the editor’s 
reason for offering this work to English-speaking 
readers in 1943: “Its understanding is now real- 
ly possible for the first time.” 

There is some truth in this statement. It is 
not simply that this “cultured refugee” from 
the mass optimisms and fanaticisms of his day 
foresaw the Caesarism which has engulfed the 
twentieth century. It is rather that his whole 
way of looking at the past—his caution about 
‘optical illusions,” his skepticism about “‘good”’ 
ages and bad, his disillusionment about prog- 
ress, his conviction of the reality and power of 
evil, together with his deep underlying faith in 
the values of what he called ‘“‘culture” and in 
“the indefatigable efforts of men to turn mere 
power into law and order’’—all this is more in- 
telligible to us today than it was to his contem- 
poraries. 

Burckhardt was a disillusioned liberal, an 
apostle of the self-disciplined and personal cul- 
ture of “‘old Europe’”’ in an age of rising national- 
ism, democracy, and industrialism. Further, he 
was a great teacher who, by turning to “reflec- 
tions on world history” while there were still 
serious gaps in his knowledge, deliberately pro- 
voked the charge of Dilettantismus from a pro- 
fession dominated by Ranke’s canons. In other 
words, he was a man apart—apart from his 
world and from his profession—and his “his- 
torical observations and enquiries,” as he called 
them, had all the strength and weakness of un- 
easy spiritual detachment. The comparisons 
suggested by the editor with Augustine, Boethi- 
us, Kierkegaard, and Henry Adams are not so 
farfetched as they may sound. 


The chief interest of these lectures today is 
not their treatment of the formal theme (the in- 
teraction of ‘‘the three great powers, State, Re- 
ligion, and Culture’’) but rather that of the un- 
derlying problem: the incompatibility of power 
and culture, or, more precisely, the dialectical 
relationship between force and freedom. In solv- 
ing this problem Burckhardt rejected all inevita- 
bility. He doubted progress without believing 
in cycles. There are both philosophical and his- 
torical weaknesses in his solution; but it was his 
greatness as a historian that, by seeing the 
“ifs” in history, he was able to recapture the 
sense of freedom and spontaneity in past genera- 
tions. 

Except for a capricious use of the word 
“race,” the translation (not the work of the 
editor) is adequate. Mr. Nichols’ sensitive and 
finely written essay on Burckhardt as teacher, 
prophet, and historian is the best part of the 
volume, a model of brevity, scholarship, and 
understanding. Even if the author oversells his 
subject’s political and religious insights and 
their relevance to contemporary America, he has 
successfully destroyed ‘“‘the legend of Burck- 
hardt the irresponsible but delightful Epicu- 
rean” and made a real contribution to the his- 
tory of nineteenth-century historical writing. 


E. HARRIS HARBISON 
Princeton University 


The thousand-year conspiracy: secret Germany 
behind the mask. By PAUL WINKLER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 
381. $2.75. 


This book is a curious mixture of historical 
truth and sweeping imagination. Its main the- 
sis is that “the primary cause of the Nazi danger 
is the centuries-old Prusso-Teutonic conspiracy, 
a phaenomenon which, in itself, has extremely 
deep roots: an organised conspiracy which has 
evolved through the years from the thirteenth 
century until the twentieth.” The book con- 
tains a warning of vital importance: the Ger- 
man danger for civilization and peace will not 
be solved by the “elimination” of the National 
Socialist leaders or party organizations. Na- 
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tional Socialism could become such a success, 
as compared with Italian fascism, because in 
Germany it was the product not of events of the 
last twenty years but of an intellectual and 
moral climate and of a social structure which 
have their roots deep in German history and 
which became predominant in Germany with 
the success of Bismarck. The author is right in 
pointing that out. But he confines the back- 
ground of the present-day Germany too nar- 
rowly to the Prussian tradition, starting it, as 
the leading German historians of the second 
half of the nineteenth century themselves did, 
with the Teutonic knights and their monastic 
warrior order, bent upon conquest and domina- 
tion of Slavic lands, the model of many recent 
German Biinde. But there are many non-Prus- 
sian elements in the background of National 
Socialism: the destruction of the high and po- 
tent civilization of the German cities and middle 
class in the Renaissance; the peculiar character 
of Lutheranism with its subservience to princely 
authority and its abandonment of society to the 
state; the vague tradition of the universal Reich, 
inherited from the Roman Empire conquered by 
German tribes; the historical school with its con- 
tempt for law and reason; the unique form which 
romanticism took in Germany as an opposition 
to Western civilization; and, finally, Austrian- 
German movements represented by men like 
Schénerer and Lueger. All these have contrib- 
uted to create that uniquely German intellectual 
climate out of which National Socialism could 
arise, not only as the representative leader of 
world fascism, but in important ways distinct 
from it. Mr. Winkler has centered his attention 
much too narrowly on the Prussian component 
factor; but it is true that it was this factor which 
made Germany primarily a constant menace to 
peace. G. G. Gervinus pointed that out in 1871 
in his little-read Hinterlassene Schriften (Vienna, 
1872), p. 22: 


Durch die Sprengung des deutschen Bundes im 
Jahre 1866 ist das deutsche Gebiet zu zwei Dritteln 
in einen allzeit angriffsfahigen Kriegsstaat umge- 
bildet worden, in dem man eine stete Bedrohung fiir 
die Ruhe des Welttheils, fiir die Sicherheit der 
Nachbarstaaten argwoéhnen konnte, ohne ein Feind 
von Preussen und Deutschland zu sein. Es ist 
Preussen vorgeworfen worden, dass es durch seinen 
Krieg 1866 und seine darin bekannt gewordenen 
Kriegsmittel ganz Europa in ein einziges Kriegs- 
und Riistungslager verwandelt habe; das wird man 
nicht als béswillige Phrase in Feindesmund erkliren 
wollen, was in Thatsachen einfach zu erharten ist? 
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But Mr. Winkler is not content with easily 
ascertainable and incontrovertible facts of his- 
tory. He has a strange predilection for secret 
societies and conspiracies which not only cannot 
be proved but in all probability never existed in 
a definite form. He reveals this inclination not 
only in his Society of Lizards and in his belief 
in the direct survival of Fehme organizations 
but also in the mystical roots which he gives to 
what he calls the ‘upward progression”’ of West- 
ern civilization with its origin in some “‘initia- 
tion.” Yet, despite this strange amalgam of his- 
tory and imagination, the book can render some 
service by pointing out what many, even today, 
do not know: that the evil in Germany did not 
start with Hitler, but that there has existed in 
Germany a mental and moral climate to which 
nothing similar “‘ever arose in any other west- 
ern country.” “It is this character, aiming at 
world conquest and subordinating all moral con- 
siderations to this aim, which gives its unique 
character to Prusso-Teutonism, even when com- 
pared to feudal survivals in other countries.” 
Mr. Winkler warns that what he calls a ‘‘con- 
spiracy”’ may survive and emerge from this con- 
flict with definite gains even should Germany be 
defeated. The radical thoroughness of National 
Socialism will see to it even more than the Ger- 
man army did after the defeat of the Kaiser’s 
regime. The book is fluently and interestingly 
written and contains a bibliography, which, 
however, lists only well-known and obvious 
works. 

Hans Koun 
Smith College 


John Ponet (1516?-1556): advocate of limited 
monarchy. By WinxTHROP S. Hupson. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
246+ 183. $4.50. 


John Adams said of Ponet’s Shorte treatise of 
politike power that it contained ‘‘all the essential 
principles of liberty which were afterwards di- 
lated on by Sidney and Locke.” A little sweep- 
ing, this statement, perhaps, and yet close 
enough to the mark to warrant a closer study of 
John Ponet’s political ideas than historians up 
to now have seen fit to make. In G. H. Sabine’s 
History of political theory (New York, 1937) 
there are references to Knox and Goodman, but 
none to Ponet, who probably inspired much of 
their thinking. In J. W. Allen’s Political thought 
in the sixteenth century (New York, 1928) there 
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is a brief section on Ponet’s treatise, which con- 
cludes, however, with the dubious assertion— 
dubious in view of the evidence which Mr. Win- 
throp adduces in his last chapter—that ‘‘for 
England it had little significance of any sort.” 
In this latest and only book on Ponet Mr. Win- 
throp rescues from obscurity a man who is clear- 
ly in the first rank of Protestant political phi- 
losophers. 

The first section of the book provides an out- 
line of Ponet’s life from his days at Cambridge 
to his death in exile at Strassburg in 1556. If 
this outline is in places sketchy, that is due not 
to any fault of the author but to the paucity of 
materials which makes the writing of any full- 
dress sixteenth-century biography impossible— 
especially the biography of a retiring scholar 
like Ponet. Certain new facts about Ponet’s life 
do, however, emerge clearly from this outline. 
That Ponet was of that humanist band which 
revolutionized the Cambridge curriculum and 
that he acted for a time as a kind of research 
assistant and ghost writer to Archbishop Cran- 
mer may now be taken as established facts. 
Also, Miss Garrett’s dictum in Marian exiles 
(Journal, XI [1939], 69) that Ponet was ‘‘quar- 
relsome, avaricious, unscrupulous, and a cow- 
ard’’ (p. 253) is convincingly shown to be false. 
If Ponet was not a great man, he was, at any 
rate, not a Vicar of Bray who trimmed his sails 
to every ecclesiastical wind. 

The second section of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of the Shorte treatise, which will al- 
ways constitute Ponet’s chief claim to fame, and 
to an estimate of the origins of Ponet’s political 
thought and its influence on later times. On the 
whole, this section is well done. The new depar- 
ture which the Shorte treatise represents in the 
history of Protestant political philosophy—up to 
Ponet’s day a philosophy of obedience to the 
secular authority—is especially well brought 
out. The point that Ponet based his opposition 
to the Marian regime not primarily on religious 
but on legal and political grounds is also well 
taken. The Shorte treatise is shown to have had 
an influence on both French Huguenot and Eng- 
lish Puritan thinking (it was republished in 
England in 1639 and 1642), although the author 
shows commendable restraint in not overempha- 
sizing this influence. 

Less satisfactory is the section entitled ‘“‘Me- 
dieval constitutional principles,” which, as it is 
written, seems rather remote to the subject in 
hand and which, in any case, is too brief for 
satisfactory treatment. Nor is the passage deal- 


ing with Ponet’s influence on Calvin very con- 
vincing. I also think that the author should 
have given us a modernized text of the Shorte 
treatise rather than the facsimile text which is 
printed at the end of the book. A facsimile is 
never a substitute for a carefully edited text in 
modern type. 

FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 
Yale University 


Report on the manuscripts of Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley preserved at Penshurst Place, Kent. 
Vol. IV, Sidney papers, 1608-1611. Edited 
by WitiraAM A. SHAw, D.Litt. (‘Historical 
Manuscripts Commission,”’ No. 77.) Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. Pp. 395. 
$2.90. 

Calendar of the manuscripts of Major-General 
Lord Sackville preserved at Knole, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. Vol. I, Cranfield papers, 1551-1612. 
Edited by A. P. Newton, C.B.E., D.Lirtr., 
F.S.A. (“Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion,” No. 80.) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1942. Pp. 403. $2.90. 

The Sidney letters cover the negotiations 
that led up to the truce between Spain and the 
United Provinces that was finally made in 1609 
and continue for two more years, when the re- 
public (i.e., that “loosely knit federation of 
close oligarchies’”’) was adjusting itself to peace 
conditions. Most of the letters were written to 
Sidney by Sir William Browne, whom W. A. 
Shaw, the editor, calls the ‘‘staunchest English- 
man of the Elizabethan prime as well as the 
greatest gossip.” When Browne was absent 
from Flushing, his place in the correspondence 
was taken by Sir John Throckmorton, whose 
letters are much less interesting. There are 
other letters, but few from England save those 
of Robert Viscount Sidney to Barbara, his wife; 
and those letters give us little information save 
about the movements of the queen and of her 
court and something about the Sidney estates 
and orchards in Kent. The volume has impor- 
tance only for close students of the ins and outs 
of diplomacy. 

The first volume of the long-promised Cran- 
field papers is welcome. I think it was twenty- 
five years ago that A. P. Newton showed me 
masses of piled-up Cranfield material in a muni- 
ment room at Knole. Newton has done a beauti- 
ful job of arranging those materials and putting 
them out in an orderly fashion. This volume 
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represents “new directions” in editing the mate- 
rial in the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Mr. Newton has arranged the material under a 
variety of headings. He deals with the farm of 
the silk duties, with money-lending, with wine 
licenses, with the receiver-generalship of Somer- 
set and Dorset (which Cranfield held), with the 
export of undressed cloth, with the duties on to- 
bacco, with the speculation in dyewoods, with 
the farm of the impositions on starch, with the 
purchase of crown lands, with the speculation 
in rectories and impropriate lands, with the cus- 
toms of merchants strangers, with the Irish cus- 
toms, with the farm of French and Rhenish 
wines, etc. Personal account books are listed 
and sometimes significant extracts made from 
them. How Cranfield and Ingram gained 
wealth, how men went about to get rich in that 
time, appears clearly. 

It is to be hoped that other volumes of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission will be done 
with the skill here shown. 

WALLACE NOTESTEIN 
Yale University 


A history of modern liberty. By JAMES MACKIN- 
NON, Pu.D., D.D., D.Tu., LL.D.,; regius pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history, University of 
Edinburgh; formerly lecturer in history, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Vol. IV, The struggle 
with the Stuarts 1647-1689. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 523. 
$6.40. 


This fourth volume of Dr. Mackinnon’s am- 
bitious work was substantially completed in 
1908, and the text has not been appreciably re- 
vised since that date. Thus it stands as a nine- 
teenth-century treatment of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury theme. The liberty envisaged in both pe- 
riods was political and religious. Few glimpsed 
freedom from want as a problem susceptible of 
practical solution, and none saw freedom from 
fear except as faith might fortify the soul. In 
1908 the historian could write of liberty, un- 
embarrassed by premonitions of a mass retreat 
from reason in which men were to burn their 
books, renounce their hard-won freedoms, and 
hysterically clamor for their chains. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon draws several parallels with the ideas and 
events of the French Revolution, but the paral- 
lels which leap to the reader’s mind were hidden 
from him. He could not see in the parliamen- 
tary purges by Pride and Cromwell the earliest 
instances of that now-familiar device. The sub- 


jugation of Ireland could not remind him of the 
subjugation of Norway. He is not struck by the 
accusation of communism fulminated against 
the Levellers in 1654. Is there not something 
familiar in Cromwell’s insistence that the In- 
strument of Government was virtually a na- 
tional act and that those who questioned its va- 
lidity were seeking to overrule the will of the 
nation (p. 139)? ‘Equally forceful was the treat- 
ment meted out to the constitutional sticklers, 
who objected to the illegality of his regime and 
appealed from Instrument and ordinances to 
the law” (p. 144). “The activity of Cromwell’s 
police and the alertness of his garrisons all over 
the country enabled him to add to his stock of 
special providences....” (p. 144). Familiar, 
too, seems the substitution for civil procedure 
of government by major-generals and county 
commissioners “in whose fidelity he could im- 
plicitly confide.” ‘“Distrusting the army. . 
he placed at their disposal a select force of the 
militia, which... . engaged to hold itself in 
readiness for service when called on” (p. 146). 
These agents were endowed with arbitrary and 
inquisitorial powers which enabled them to ban- 
ish or imprison those who, ‘though not guilty 
of plotting rebellion, showed themselves to be 
obstinately attached to their principles’ (p. 
147). Like today’s dictators, Cromwell could 
“objurgate, exhort, invoke Heaven, exclude re- 
fractory members, dissolve parliaments, and 
govern by sheer self-assertion” (p. 152). His 
stock of patience, like theirs, was exhaustible. 
Like them, he sought in foreign war a means to 
silence ‘‘quibbling about words and things com- 
paratively of no moment” (p. 149). 

But the volume thus dated and thus limited 
in frame of reference is nevertheless rich in in- 
terest. It traverses ground worked and worked 
again by distinguished historians, but that 
ground has been independently and freshly sur- 
veyed. As a Scot, Mr. Mackinnon enjoys a cer- 
tain immunity from Whig or Tory preposses- 
sions. His estimate of Cromwell, for all the stric- 
tures mentioned above, has better balance, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, than the estimates of 
Macaulay, Gardiner, and Firth. On the other 
hand, he has not anticipated the neo-Tories in 
their foolish adulation of Charles II. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon’s sympathies are with the Levellers, Dig- 
gers, Quakers, and, above all, with the Cove- 
nanters, though he deplores their infatuated 
bigotry and intolerance and the disposition of 
the Kirk to intervene in civil affairs. He prefers 
the zealots Cargill and Cameron to the Roman- 
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ist zealot, James II, although the reader may 
think that there was little to choose between 
them except that James enjoyed a brief season 
of power to persecute, as the former did not. 
Depressed by the long story of fanaticism 
and cruelty, one may reasonably wonder 
whether A history of modern tyranny would not 
be the more appropriate title—one less promis- 
ing of a happy ending. 
VIOLET BARBOUR 
Vassar College 


Report on the manuscripts of the Right Honour- 
able Lord Polwarth formerly preserved at Mer- 
toun House, Berwickshire, and now in H.M. 
General Register House, Edinburgh. Edited 
by the REVEREND Henry Paton. Vol. IV. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, No. 
67.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 
Pp. 366. $2.90. 


This volume contains the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of Alexander Campbell, Lord Pol- 
warth (later second earl of Marchmont), from 
the beginning of 1724 to the end of September 
1725. It deals chiefly with the part played by 
Polwarth and his colleague, Charles Whitworth, 
as British plenipotentiaries to the Congress of 
Cambrai. 

As this volume shows, however, the word 
“plenipotentiary” was a misnomer, since in prac- 
tice Polwarth was far from having full powers. 
The opening months of the congress coincided 
with the victory of Walpole and Townshend over 
Carteret and the latter’s replacement as secre- 
tary of state by Newcastle and with the conse- 
quent return to Stanhope’s policy of 1717-18 of 
cultivating the friendship of France. Polwarth 
could appreciate the care for the interests of the 
Hanoverian dynasty which prompted this pol- 
icy—the belief (p. 81) “that the greatest danger 
we could be in comes from those princes who 
favour the Pretender and are in a condition to 
send him over upon us... . ; that only France 
and Spain were in a capacity of doing that and 
therfor it was incontravertedly the interest of 
Great Britain to maintain its interest with these 
Courts’’—but, as Bolingbroke was to point out 
(the “Occasional writer,’’ No. 1), this courting 
of French good will was carried at Cambrai to 
the point of subservience, and Polwarth and 
Whitworth were soon made uneasy by the re- 
peated “orders to follow the French in every- 
thing” (p. 130). 


Moreover, in March 1724 Carteret’s nominee 
as ambassador at Paris, Sir Luke Schaub, was 
replaced by Horace Walpole (he had been in 
Paris since October 1723 as, in effect, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s agent to keep watch upon Schaub), 
and by September 1724 the plenipotentiaries at 
Cambrai were being ordered by Newcastle to 
“follow any directions you shall receive from 
Mr. Walpole from Paris in the same manner as 
if you received the King’s pleasure signified by 
me from hence”’ (p. 157). This ‘“‘methode of ne- 
gotiateing at Paris’’ (sic) made the position of 
the plenipotentiaries increasingly difficult; and 
by the end of the congress, the more explosive 
Whitworth was invoking his colleague’s ‘“‘judge- 
ment and friendship to keep me within bounds 
when my ill-humour would break out, for bad 
usage is too apt to sour any man at last” (p. 
215). Both Polwarth and Whitworth were sur- 
vivors from the Carteret period, and, when 
Cambrai was over, neither was ever given an- 
other diplomatic mission. 

The congress passed through three stages. 
Originating in the need to reconcile the equal, 
but conflicting, resentments of Spain and the 
Empire at the partition of the empire of Charles 
II, it had been conceived as part of a plan by 
which Great Britain, Holland, France, and the 
Emperor were to restrain Spain. Once Byng’s 
victory at Cape Passaro had forced the Span- 
iards to leave Sicily and Sardinia, however, the 
emphasis shifted. The emperor had now got 
what he wanted, without exertion on his own 
part, and was in no mood to make concessions 
of any kind, so that, by the time the congress 
met, it had become an instrument by which 
Britain and France were to secure reasonable 
satisfaction from an intransigent Emperor for a 
now chastened Spain. It ended when Spain and 
the Empire drew together against the Anglo- 
French mediators in the first Treaty of Vienna. 
The incredulity of the French, when confronted 
with this last development, was noted by the 
British plenipotentiaries (p. 263) together with 
their own well-founded conjecture (p. 310) that 
the Treaty of Vienna “is only the dead body of 
their reconciliation.” ‘The soul,’’ Polwarth 
wrote, ‘‘must either be in other separate articles 
or in a particular treaty.” 

Among particular issues involved in this dip- 
lomatic about-face, were questions of Austro- 
Spanish rivalry in Italy, such as the eventual 
succession of Don Carlos to Tuscany; Bourbon 
marriage negotiations culminating in the French 
repudiation of the Spanish infanta; the question 
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of the Ostend Company—the only question 
treated at the congress which was of direct in- 
terest to Britain; and—perennial background in 
the period—the hopes and activities of the Jac- 
obites. On all these matters this volume pro- 
vides new material. Particularly interesting are 
William Stanhope’s letters from Madrid con- 
cerning the abdication of Philip V. Stanhope’s 
thoughtful and modest dispatches are in marked 
contrast to those of Horace Walpole, who must 
surely have been among the most self-satisfied of 
eighteenth-century diplomats. 

The editor has printed a conspectus of those 
documents relat: g ‘5 ‘he congress which are in 
the Public Record Office, State papers, Foreign, 
France, together with a few references (vu docu- 
ments in State papers, Foreign, in series other 
than “France”; and documents in the Polwarth 
manuscripts as printed in Volumes III and IV 
of the present calendar. In cases where the cal- 
endar merely gives a reference to State papers 
or where the original letter is in the Polwarth 
manuscripts and a copy in State papers, the 
fact is indicated. Students of Volume III will 
find additional corrigenda to that volume on 
pages liii-liv of Volume IV. 

H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
University of Manitoba 


British Columbia and the United States. By F. 
W. Howay, W. N. Sace, and H. F. Ancus. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 408. $3.50. 


This volume is one of a series of studies on 
relations between the United States and Canada 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Judge Howay has written 
the chapters dealing with the pre-Confederation 
period, Professor Sage those narrating events 
since 1871, and Mr. Howay and Professor Angus 
the three covering boundary disputes and the 
sealing controversy. Thanks to careful plan- 
ning, good integration, and a striking uniform- 
ity of style, the book suffers from none of those 
defects commonly marring co-operative projects 
and affords ample evidence of exceptional edi- 
torial ability on Mr. Angus’ part. 

Englishmen and Americans appeared in the 
Columbia River country as fur-traders late in 
the eighteenth century, buying pelts for the Chi- 
nese market, and developed into bitter enemies 
because of the huge profits at stake. The Amer- 
icans ultimately gained the upper hand through 


enjoying complete freedom of action, while their 
rivals were forced to operate under license from 
the monopolistic South Sea or East India com- 
panies and virtually withdrew from the field be- 
tween 1793 and 1815 because of the European 
wars. Settlement was not undertaken until the 
forties and fifties; and, even though a boundary 
was drawn in 1846, it was commonly ignored, 
newcomers staking out claims to the north or to 
the south of it as personal desire dictated. 

British Columbia and America’s Pacific 
Northwest naturally have much in common, 
and their history has been so closely interwoven 
that the former might well have gravitated to 
the United States had the Canadian government 
not gone to extravagant lengths to tie up the 
crown colony’s economic fortunes with those of 
the dominion. As one realistic legislator put it: 
“‘No union between this Colony and Canada can 
permanently exist, unless it be to the material 
and pecuniary advantage of this Colony..... 
The people of this Colony have... . but little 
sentimentality, and care little about the distinc- 
tions between the form of Government of Can- 
ada and the United States... .. Love for Can- 
ada has to be acquired by the prosperity of the 
country, and from our children.” Even at best, 
particularism gave way but slowly to dominion 
loyalty, and Canadian nationalism has tri- 
umphed only in our generation. 

Political and economic developments in the 
two areas have tended to draw them apart since 
1g0o and to counteract unifying geographical 
factors. The cordial relations existing between 
the two peoples today are rooted in cultural re- 
lations rather than in commercial intercourse, 
and this has led to mutual admiration and un- 
derstanding—the best possible basis for good 
neighborliness. 

Footnote references afford an interesting in- 
sight into a mass of sources for local history vir- 
tually unknown to the general student. The 
maps are well drawn. There is, unhappily, no 
index, but an analytical table of contents has 
been provided. 

LOWELL RAGATZ 


George Washington University 


Lafayette and the close of the American Revolution. 
By Louis GottscHatk, the University of 
Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 458. $4.50. 

With this third volume of a study begun al- 
most ten years ago, Professor Gottschalk brings 
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to a close the strictly American part of Lafa- 
yette’s life. The first volume, Lafayette comes to 
America (Journal, VIII [1936], 218-22), ap- 
peared in 1935; and the second, Lafayette joins 
the American Army (Journal, X1[1939], 223), in 
1937. The present one deals with the period ex- 
tending from Lafayette’s first return to France, 
in February 1779, to March 1783, after the sign- 
ing of the preliminaries of peace by England, 
France, and the United States. Through the 
three volumes the author has unswervingly fol- 
lowed the purpose set forth in the introduction 
to the first volume—to examine how a young 
French nobleman became a liberal and a repub- 
lican, and under the myth and the legend to re- 
discover the reality. Such an undertaking re- 
quired an exhaustive documentation, a critical 
analysis and revaluation of material already 
available but often misinterpreted, a search for 
new documents, and elimination of worthless or 
ill-founded information. For this sifting and 
screening of data historians of the period owe 
Mr. Gottschalk a real debt of gratitude; one 
might only wish that this important part of his 
contribution to a more exact knowledge of the 
Revolutionary period were brought together in 
an appendix or a separate repertory, where it 
would be more readily accessible, instead of be- 
ing scattered through the three volumes already 
published. 


The results of this painstaking and exhaus- 
tive investigation have been presented with ex- 
cellent historical workmanship and an increas- 
ing mastery of the subject culminating in this 
third volume. The period studied there falls 
naturally into three divisions: the part played 
by Lafayette in France from March 1779 to 
March 1780, as an agent of congress and a 
liaison officer between the French court and the 
American plenipotentiaries; the military role of 
Lafayette as an aide to Washington and then 
as a commander in the field between April 1780 
and the Yorktown capitulation; and, finally, 
the return of Lafayette to France as a victorious 
hero, his good offices in the diplomatic negotia- 
tions of Franklin, his efforts to organize a second 
front in Canada and to win for America the 
good will of the court of Madrid in the forth- 
coming peace preliminaries. Here, again, the au- 
thor deserves high praise for not yielding to the 
temptation to place Lafayette at all times on the 
center of the stage. Always present, often act- 
ing behind the scenes, Lafayette, on the whole, 
had only a secondary part in the different acts 
of the play; and his participation in it is pre- 
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sented in its true light and perspective with a 
sort of austere objectivity. 

If the legend has been destroyed and the hero 
was made to step down from the pedestal he 
had erected for himself in his memoirs, he comes 
out from this investigation undiminished, only 
more human; and even the most fervent dev- 
otees of Lafayette have no ground for com- 
plaining that he has been unfairly treated. In 
fact, he appears as much more talented and in- 
telligent, much less impulsive and “‘boyish,”’ 
than might have been expected. At all times— 
in Paris, as an aide to Washington, as a negoti- 
ator in Spain—he displayed his characteristic 
qualities of good harmonizer. And here I should 
be tempted to question the adequacy of the 
French qualificative ‘“‘intrigant”’ applied to Lafa- 
yette in the introduction. In French, at least, 
the word certainly carries a highly derogative 
connotation which is not borne out by the au- 
thor’s narrative. On one point only in the splen- 
did account of the Virginia campaign one might 
have wished a supplement of information: the 
author might have consulted the Berthier pa- 
pers, now in the Library of Princeton Univer- 
sity, on some minor points of the capitulation 
of Yorktown and more particularly on the re- 
spective effectives of the British and allied 
forces. The figures given by Berthier, who paid 
scrupulous attention to details, are probably 
more accurate than the estimates heretofore 
available. 

The last three chapters contain much which 
is new, including Lafayette’s renunciation of 
his love for Aglaée de Hunolstein and a forecast 
of the part he was to play in the French Revolu- 
tion. Despite Gouverneur Morris’ assertion, 
quoted by the author, that Lafayette “‘left 
America when his education was but half fin- 
ished,”’ there is ample evidence that by that 
time the young marquis was able to think for 
himself; if there remained any uncertainty in 
his political faith, it was perhaps due to his 
double allegiance and dual citizenship. At that 
time Lafayette had already become what he was 
to remain during his long and eventful career: 
a French liberal and a staunch American repub- 
lican. 

GILBERT CHINARD 


Princeton University 


The Revolutionary committees in the departments 
of France, 1793-1794. By JOHN BLACK Sir- 
ICH, instructor in history in the University of 
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Illinois. (‘‘Harvard historical studies,”’ Vol. 
LII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 238. $2.50. 

From the archives of fifteen well-selected de- 
partmental centers and from articles appearing 
in departmental journals Mr. Sirich has written, 
as a contribution to the institutional history of 
the First Republic, a useful study of the activi- 
ties of the Revolutionary committees in the de- 
partments. In addition, the author hoped to 
correct in a measure the overemphasis of past 
historical studies upon Paris and their neglect 
of the departments as an important and integral 
part of the Terror. This is all to the good, al- 
though not many would go so far as to claim 
that previous historians have considered “the 
government of France during the Terror.... 
[as] simply the material incarnation of countless 
debates and decrees”’ (p. 3). 

Mr. Sirich necessarily used the sampling 
method, and there is reason to believe that his 
results are representative and reliable. Certain- 
ly the present study gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the day-by-day operations of the com- 
mittees. In some instances the detail is so com- 
plete that, for a casual student, the trivial seems 
unduly prominent; yet the work of the com- 
mittees was a compound of acts that, considered 
apart from the Revolutionary pattern, have an 
air of triviality about them. It is to the au- 
thor’s credit that he escapes so well from this 
limitation in his records by broadening his ac- 
count to give these local functions a place in the 
frame of the national movement. 

The committees were concerned with a va- 
riety of duties performed with a zeal and irregu- 
larity that changed from place to place and from 
time to time. Generally speaking, they remained 
within the spirit of the laws activating them, 
and after the law of 14 Frimaire acted with regu- 
larity, under the supervision of the national 
agents, in carrying out the purposes of the cen- 
tral government. In all, the committees partici- 
pated in the apprehension and detention of sus- 
pects, censorship of mail, issuance of certificates 
of civism and passports, collection of Revolu- 
tionary taxes, enforcement of the laws against 
the maximum and hoarding, enforcement of the 
levée en masse, and the preparation of local lists 
for the execution of the laws of Ventése. They 
were constantly co-operating with, or acting as 
the agents of, the local governmental units, the 
national agents and representatives on mission, 
and the executive committees in Paris. They 
constituted an indispensable source of vitality 
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enmeshed within the lines of authority of the 
Revolutionary government. Their operation 
was basic to the successful local operations of 
the central authority. 

Mr. Sirich does not err in giving the commit- 
tees a full treatment; but in one instance at 
least he miscalculated the true impact of their 
operations. While it is true that their activities 
in the enforcement of Revolutionary justice 
against suspects can be overemphasized, the 
records of the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris 
reveal that a surprising proportion of prisoners 
reached that city through the local committees. 
Even though only a few came from the individ- 
ual localities, the pressure in the center was con- 
siderable. A more surprising assertion, which 
the author corrects, is that Mathiez assumed 
that ‘‘there was no class hatred during the Ter- 
We ics” @&eeg). 

Students of the Revolution will agree that 
in his choice between “‘no light and some light”’ 
—for the author considers his work within these 
modest limits—Mr. Sirich deserves well of his 
colleagues. In a final evaluation the work does 
not possess the same touch, the agreeable style, 
or the note of finality found in Brinton’s study 
of the Jacobins (Journal, IV [1932], 130-33) or 
Greer’s study of the social incidence of the Ter- 
ror (tbid., VIII [1936], 366-68), but it is an ac- 
ceptable companion to these earlier volumes. 


James L. GODFREY 
University of North Carolina 


Napoleon at the Channel. By CAROLA OMAN. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 316. $2.50. 


The years of endurance, 1793-1802. By ARTHUR 
BRYANT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. 375. $3.50. 

These two books were inspired by the recent 
Nazi invasion threat to the British Isles. The 
authors have again used their well-known tal- 
ents for popular historical writing to point out a 
spectacular parallel. Napoleon at the Channel is 
the more cleverly written of the two; The years 
of endurance is the more solid history. 

Carola Oman, with prodigious industry 
worthy of a daughter of Sir Charles Oman, has 
scanned the English newspapers and memoirs 
of the Napoleonic period to achieve an Allen- 
like ‘‘only yesteryear” flavor. Her book is a 
wealth of behind-the-scenes, gossipy, personal 
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details strung on a thin thread of history hardly 
strong enough to carry them. Rumors (e.g., that 
Napoleon took Josephine unwillingly as “‘the 
price of his general’s hat’’) frequently pass for 
fact. Fine writing often obscures the message. No 
new light is thrown upon Napoleon’s invasion 
plans or intentions. Since Miss Oman has per- 
sistently jilted the history student in favor of 
the seeker of popular gossip, she can hardly ex- 
pect, for all her great natural ability as a writer 
and student, too favorable a review in a profes- 
sional historical journal. 

Arthur Bryant has carried his parallel only 
to the real beginning of Britain’s duel with Na- 
poleon, 1802. Should he continue his story in a 
second volume, we can only hope that he will 
withstand the publisher’s haste and make a 
much-needed contribution to the problem of the 
impact of Napoleon’s Continental System upon 
Britain. The book begins with a delightful pic- 
ture of England in the eighteenth century, remi- 
niscent of Macaulay’s Third Chapter. A typical 
passage will show both its strength and weak- 
ness: ‘‘Within the candle-lit windows of the 
wayside cottage and the farmhouse on the hill, 
old John Bull would sit dozing with his pot be- 
side the kitchen fire, the dog and cat asleep at 
his feet, the good wife at her wheel, the pretty 
maid his daughter coming in with her pail, the 
children playing with the caged bird, the tinder- 
box on the shelf, the onions and flitches hanging 
from the ceiling. From this home he was pres- 
ently to go out to face and tame a world in 
arms.” The author is at his best when describ- 
ing economic and social conditions in England 
and at his worst when dragging out the unin- 
spired land campaigns of the pre-Napoleonic 
phase of the war with France. 

The work is marred throughout by the con- 
tinual reference to England as the one remaining 
bulwark of ‘‘civilization”’ and “freedom” against 
the savage ‘“‘subhuman”’ Jacobins. The Jacobins 
are the Nazis, killing at home and abroad for 
the sheer joy of it. Such statements as “‘In Paris 
under the ‘lottery of Holy Guillotine’ two or 
three thousand heads were falling monthly, while 
in the provinces holocausts took place which 
made the blood of Christendom turn cold” are 
hardly provable by the evidence. The effort to 
picture the invasion of France in 1792-93 by 
the monarchs of feudal Europe as a holy crusade 
for civilization is quite unconvincing. And 
George Washington in the “summer of 1798” 
could not have delivered a ‘‘Presidential mes- 
sage’’ berating the French. The book finally be- 


comes a biography and eulogy of Nelson, the 
material taken largely from Mahan. 

Although the repeated use of such a word as 
“appeasement” tends to arouse the suspicion of 
the reader that this is a loaded history, written 
in the light of Nazi aggression to show a paral- 
lel, he cannot fail to be impressed by that paral- 
lel. The slowness of democracy to arouse itself 
to an emergency, but the tenacious strength of 
democracy once it is aroused; the need of popu- 
lar submission in the crisis to leadership of the 
Pitt variety; the selfish interests of plutocratic 
monopoly in the presence of the enemy; the in- 
herent weakness of coalitions; the eventual 
weakness of dictatorship; the permanence of ge- 
ographical factors—all teach lessons that can- 
not be learned too often. Arthur Bryant offers 
in conclusion the thesis that “it is not weapons 
which decide wars in the end but men, for it is 
men who make the weapons and then marshal 
and use them.” 

Both the author and the reader deserve a bet- 
ter printing and binding than Harper and 
Brothers have given them. 


Joun B. HARRISON 
Michigan State College 


Winged Mars. Vol. 1, The German air weapon, 
1870-1914. By JoHN R. Cuneo. Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Military Affairs Pub. Co., 1942. 
Pp. 338. $2.50. 


Military history has usually been concerned 
largely with the actual clash of armed forces and 
with broad generalizations in regard to strategy. 
Far too little attention has been devoted to tac- 
tical weapons and methods, the working rela- 
tions between governments and their armed 
forces, and the evolution of military doctrine. 
In all the long history of warfare there have been 
few innovations which have produced such im- 
mediate and spectacular results as the rise of 
the air weapon. This development has been ac- 
companied by confusion of thought and conflict 
of opinion, and emotion rather than scientific 
objectivity has formed the basis of most discus- 
sion, both past and present, concerning air 
power. 

It is, therefore, an ambitious task which Mr. 
Cuneo has set himself. This volume is the first 
of a series of three in which he proposes to trace 
the rise of modern air power against the back- 
ground of contemporary military doctrine. As 
he himself puts it, he proposes to treat the sub- 
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ject from a “functional” viewpoint. In this in- 
troductory volume the evolution of the air 
weapon is traced from 1870 to 1914, with espe- 
cial reference to Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. There are chapters dealing with early ex- 
periments with balloons and dirigibles,as well as 
with army airplanes and seaplanes. The writer 
properly avoids undue emphasis upon technical 
problems and concerns himself principally with 
the use of aircraft by armies and navies and with 
the policies of various European governments 
respecting the new air weapon. 

Everyone is aware of the spectacular achieve- 
ment in aviation which accompanied the war of 
1914. It is, therefore, with a certain surprise 
that one learns how little progress had been 
made prior to 1914 and how insignificant, rela- 
tively, were the facilities available at the out- 
break of hostilities. It was the old story of con- 
servatism, prejudice, and personal jealousies. 
Technical difficulties constituted an inevitable 
obstacle to rapid progress, but equally serious 
was the failure of responsible military authori- 
ties in all countries to foresee the possibilities of 
the air weapon in the realm of strategy and tac- 
tics. There was everywhere a disposition to sub- 
ordinate air power to existing military theory 
and practice, and one of the most illuminating 
chapters in this book is the one entitled “‘The 
theoretical use of the German air weapon.” 

Mr. Cuneo has undertaken a work which 
much needs to be done, and his bibliography and 
citations of authority bear witness to his dili- 
gence and thoroughness. He has explored a vast 
literature relating to aeronautics, not only in 
English, but also in French and German. Much 
of his material is derived from professional and 
technical journals not easily accessible to the 
layman. The editing of the volume might have 
been vastly better; and there are many more 
errors of grammar, spelling, etc., than can pos- 
sibly be excused, even in these difficult times. 
The second volume, it is announced, will take 
up the role of air power in the war of 1914. The 
application of the method which the author has 
followed in this instance should result in a work 
of outstanding interest and value. 


WAYNE E. STEVENS 
Dartmouth College 


Industrial relations in Germany, 1914-1939: an- 
notated bibliography of materials in the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace and 
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the Stanford University Library. Compiled by 

WaLpo CHAMBERLIN. (Prepared under the 

direction of the division of industrial rela- 

tions, graduate school of business, Stanford 

University.) Stanford University, Calif.: 

Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. 403. 

$5.00. 

At a time when access to European libraries 
impedes research, in many, if not in all, branches 
of the social sciences, this survey of materials on 
industrial relations in Germany from 1914 to 
1939 is particularly welcome. Representing a 
carefully annotated bibliography of only such 
materials as are available in the Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace and in the 
Stanford University Library, Chamberlin’s work 
evokes the desire for similar surveys to be con- 
ducted with a view toward a comprehensive 
compilation of all materials in this field avail- 
able to American students and scholars in the 
major libraries of this country. The materials 
are lucidly arranged in seven sections contain- 
ing society publications, newspapers and peri- 
odical publications, and, finally, four sections 
containing monographs, studies, and articles up 
to 1940. Especially welcome is the appreciation 
of Rathenau’s importance as the founder of 
Germany’s planned economy—(when will there 
be an authoritative English edition of his 
works?)—although one may firmly disagree 
with Chamberlin’s reference to the Weimar Re- 
public as socialistic (p. v). The Weimar Repub- 
lic was socialistic only if any state interference 
in industrial relations is considered proof of so- 
cialist tendencies. Ernst Rehbock’s introduc- 
tory note on German labor law (pp. vii-xiv) de- 
serves special praise for its clear and concise sur- 
vey of the historical development of German 
labor law from 1869 to 1939. 

FREDERICK H. CRAMER 
Mount Holyoke College 


The tragedy of European labor, 1918-1939. By 
ADOLF STURMTHAL. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 389. $3.50. 


This thought-provoking book by the former 
editor of International information, the news 
sheet of the international labor movement, has, 
as the author admits, a thesis to prove. He con- 
tends that democracy failed on the European 
continent not only as a result of the breakdown 
of democratic capitalism but fully as much, or 
more, because of labor’s interference with the 
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proper functioning of existing social institutions 
and its failure, when it had the opportunity, to 
exercise real constructive statesmanship. Labor 
failed to rise above the attempt to realize its 
own economic interests to a resolute effort to 
solve the social and economic problems which 
led to the world depression followed by the war 
of 1939. 

The socialist movement failed ever to evolve 
a program for the transformation of society by 
nonviolent democratic means, although it con- 
tinued to hope for the ultimate realization of 
socialist ideals. While at the beginning of the 
war of 1914 the socialist parties ‘‘were minority 
groups with little influence upon the real deci- 
sions,”’ at its end “labor was on the threshold 
of power.” The war, in a few years, had given 
it an influence which it might otherwise have 
taken a quarter of a century to realize; but, un- 
fortunately, its mental growth did not corre- 
spond. It still possessed the trade-union, pres- 
sure-group consciousness. It was unprepared to 
embrace its opportunities; it was in many coun- 
tries not even able to unite its forces, but rival 
parties and groups contended with one another 
or turned to the former government personnel 
for guidance—as was only too true in the Ger- 
man Republic, where likewise lack of experience 
and leadership was a real weakness. 

“Outside the narrow range of labor’s pres- 
sure-group interests the old regimes” were per- 
mitted to function unimpaired. In the case of 
the one great exception, Russia, Lenin held the 
view that “the workers, if left to themselves,” 
would develop only a “‘trade-unionist conscious- 
ness’’; however, through superior leadership and 
organization this could be prevented and a so- 
cial revolution accomplished. Besides the Bol- 
shevist party, he created the Third Internation- 
al to take advantage of the revolution which he 
believed the war would first bring about in cen- 
tral and then in western Europe. 

Dr. Sturmthal analyzes why labor failed to 
live up to its new opportunities in Germany, 
Austria, England, France, Italy, and Spain. His 
accounts of conditions in the German, Austrian, 
and Spanish republics, where conflicting social- 
ist and fascist forces appeared, are particularly 
interesting. A happy interlude is provided by a 
brief chapter on Swedish labor’s success. Here 
perhaps more could have been said about the 
co-operative movement. The author wisely does 
not attempt to deal with Soviet labor, as an ade- 
quate treatment would have been too lengthy 
for the pages of this volume. He does, however, 


deal briefly with labor’s reaction to the inter- 
national situation and the effect of the latter 
upon the disintegration of the European labor 
movement. 

The fact that Dr. Sturmthal lived for many 
years amid the scenes which he portrays and 
met the leaders of the European labor move- 
ment adds interest to his narrative. 


James EDWARD GILLESPIE 


Pennsylvania State College 


S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris: a study in 
the techniques of influence. By Joun E. Ston- 
ER, department of government, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. 368. $4.00. 


Professor Stoner has made a most valuable 
study of the movement that culminated in the 
signing and ratification of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris. It is loaded with fresh informa- 
tion drawn from the great mass of Levinson 
papers in the University of Chicago Library and 
lights up this remarkable story from angles neg- 
lected by Shotwell, Miller, and other historians 
of the treaty. Furthermore, it is an excellent 
case study of a certain type of mentality that 
has had mighty influence in the past quarter- 
century. The type is that of the reformer who 
has a wonderful faith in man’s ability to exorcise 
social and political demons by legislation and 
verbal formulas but does not even bother to in- 
quire into the historical and psychological con- 
stitution of men and nations. 

When war came in 1914, Mr. Salmon O. Lev- 
inson was a wealthy and _ philanthropically 
minded Chicago lawyer whose specialized prac- 
tice in “financial reorganization” had won him 
many influential contacts in business and politi- 
cal circles. He possessed a midwestern isolation- 
ist’s idea of Europe, an American businessman’s 
notion of politics, and a Jewish prophet’s pas- 
sion for righteousness and mercy. He had no 
idea of the magnitude and fury of the forces that 
had been released; the war, indeed, seemed at 
first only a little worse than the Underwood 
Tariff, since it closed the Stock Exchange in 
New York and unsettled business. There was, 
thought Mr. Levinson, “entirely too much fi- 
nancial intimacy between the United States and 
foreign countries. .... We will have to get an 
international divorce from these Christian na- 
tions who are cutting each other’s throats.” 
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When that proved impossible, he began looking 
for some way to stop the war. To Jacob Schiff, 
the pro-German New York financier, he wrote: 
“We should have, not as now, laws of war, but 
laws against war; just as there are no laws of 
murder or of poisoning, but laws against them.” 
When the United States intervened, he suspend- 
ed his efforts for a negotiated peace, but after 
the Armistice the great crusade was launched. 
Spending his own money freely, he gathered a 
number of kindred spirits as lieutenants and 
captained a campaign of pressure and propa- 
ganda on both sides of the Atlantic. His great- 
est conquest and principal political mouthpiece 
was Senator Borah. He was a bitter foe of the 
“Shotwell crowd” and did not hesitate to ally 
even with Hearst against the League of Nations 
and World Court Statute. The League’s “‘politi- 
cal’”’ character and its sanctions provisions were 
the points of his objection; he wanted the na- 
tions to rely on “law,” not on “‘force.’’ Neither 
he nor his lieutenants were interested in the ac- 
tual problems, grievances, and sore spots in in- 
ternational relations; none of these was as bad 
as war, so they proposed to abolish the greater 
evil. This was done at Paris on August 27, 1928, 
a date which Levinson believed would become a 
world holiday eclipsing Christmas, since the 
treaty would “divide history into two parts— 
the reign of war, and the reign of peace.” After 
that, Mr. Levinson worked to settle the repara- 
tions and debt question, to promote disarma- 
ment, and to appease the German revisionists. 
Mr. Stoner’s book gives a well-rounded, dis- 
passionate and objective account, leaving read- 
ers to draw their own conclusions. Some (with 
John Dewey, who writes the foreword) may 
gain “renewed faith in the cause to which Levin- 
son was devoted and in the possibility of its 
triumph.” Others surely will put down the book 
marveling how powerful is ignorance that it can 
use the most peace-loving men as saboteurs of 
peace. 
Ross J. S. HoFFMAN 
Fordham University 


A layman’s guide to naval strategy. By BERNARD 
Bropte. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 291. $2.50. 


The war on the civil and military fronts. By 
Major-GENERAL G. M. Luinpsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (The Lees Knowles lectures 
on military history for 1942.) Cambridge: 


University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


Engineers in battle. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
Pau W. THompson. Harrisburg, Pa.: Mili- 
tary Affairs Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 108. $1.50. 


Problems of hemispheric defense. (Lectures de- 
livered under the auspices of the Committee 
on International Relations on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, au- 
tumn 1941.) Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942. Pp. 139. $1.50. 

These four books have little in common ex- 
cept that they are about various aspects of war 
and a warring world. They will, therefore, have 
to be examined quite separately, as no one of 
them sheds much light on the problems raised 
in the others. 

The most valuable of them is that by Profes- 
sor Brodie. Anyone who sets himself the task of 
explaining naval strategy to a layman tackles 
a difficult job. The layman is accustomed to 
following at least the geometry of strategy on 
land as he pushes pins into a map, but what 
little he knows about the management of armies 
probably serves as an obstacle to a correct un- 
derstanding of the very different strategical 
problems of the sea. Mr. Brodie pays his reader 
the compliment of assuming a considerable in- 
telligence. He does not talk down to the layman 
but explains with adequate technical detail 
those aspects of naval warfare which must be 
understood to make operations at sea intelligi- 
ble. The present reviewer was, in fact, a little 
inclined to suspect that too much was asked of 
the lay reader. His doubts were laid at rest by 
trying out the book on his wife, who, in military 
and naval matters, is unquestionably a lay- 
man; she reported that she both understood and 
felt greatly interested. Such testimony is prob- 
ably of more value than anything a professional 
scholar might write to show how well the author 
has succeeded in his purpose. It is impossible 
to write a book on naval strategy, even for the 
layman, without taking some sort of stand on 
the disputed points of naval theory. In this field 
Mr. Brodie is an enlightened conservative. He 
pays respectful attention to the new techniques 
of naval warfare—particularly to the airplane— 
but comes to the conclusion that the surface 
ship, and in the last analysis the battleship, is 
still the final trump. He recognizes, however, 
that the submarine and the airplane have forced 
the modern naval commander to play this 
trump rather differently than in the past. In 
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these days, when the magnitude and velocity of 
war have made armed struggle almost the domi- 
nant fact in human life, it is important for a na- 
tion which still depends upon the judgment of 
enlightened laymen to decide its policies—for 
that is what democracy does—to have avail- 
able a book of this type to educate the average 
citizen. 

General Lindsay’s small volume is a con- 
densed survey of the principles and procedures 
of modern war on both the military and home 
fronts. Although thoroughly intelligible to the 
civilian, it is too condensed a capsule of military 
wisdom to be very appetizing to the civilian 
reader. But for persons seriously interested in 
the formation of war policy, it affords a valuable 
summary of the experience of the British. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson’s Engineers in 
battle attempts to give us a close-up picture of 
the exact, minor detail of the operations of 
front-line units under modern conditions. In 
view of the very foggy idea held by the average 
person in regard to the details of operations of 
which he reads in high-sounding general terms, 
a book like this could be of considerable use to 
the intelligent layman, although it is written 
primarily for the professional soldier. Unfortu- 
nately, the material from which the author 
builds his picture interferes with the clarity of 
the result. It has come entirely from the Ger- 
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man military journals published shortly after 
the Polish and French campaigns. The record 
often breaks off at the most interesting point, 
and there is also evidence that the German writ- 
ers have deliberately concealed some of the im- 
portant details of their operations. Still, despite 
this handicap, Engineers in battle gives a good 
picture of what actual battle looks like to the 
individual soldier who is in the van of the as- 
sault. 

The volume entitled Problems of hemispheric 
defense consists of lectures delivered by several 
members of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It brings to mind an old limerick about 
the man from Cape Horn who wondered why 
he’d been born, for there is no very clear reason 
why this book should have seen the light. The 
best lecture of the group is the first, that on 
“Inter-American trade”; and the following one, 
on “The Axis advance guard in Latin America,” 
has merit. But the remaining lectures, especial- 
ly the last two, add little to our understanding 
of hemispheric defense. If this book does serve 
a useful purpose, it will probably be to make us 
breathe a sigh of relief that the progress of events 
never reduced us to the perilous necessity of 
relying upon so fragile a reed as hemispheric 
defense. 

TROYER S. ANDERSON 


State University of Iowa 
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ciety for Oriental Studies at Claremont Colleges, 
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Experiences and observations of a newspaperman 
in the Far East from 1927 to 1941. 
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and ANTONELLO GERBI. New York: John Day, 
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Circutt of conquest. By RELMAN Morin. New York: 
Knopf, 1943. Pp. 361. $3.00. 
An account of the present Japanese Far Eastern 
empire as it was on the eve of the war. 
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Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 313. $2.50. 


Behind the Japanese mask. By JESSE F. STEINER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 159. $2.00. 
Professor Steiner has written this book from his 

experience as a sociologist and as a student of Ja- 

pan’s population and educational problems. He 
taught English in North Japan College, Sendai, from 

1905 to 1912 and returned to Japan for further ob- 

servations in 1935. He essays the task, particularly 

hazardous for a social scientist residing in the state 
of Washington in times like these, of writing an ob- 
jective analysis of the basic characteristics of the 

Japanese people. Concerning the Japanese, he be- 

lieves that in the past ‘we were too much inclined 

to gloss over their imperfections and magnify their 
virtues.” With the exception of an excellent chapter 
on Japanese leisure-time activities, the author de- 
votes most of his attention to the seamy side of 

Japanese life as seen by an American: “fanatical 

pride of race, belief in their divine origin, deep-seated 

loyalty to the Emperor and native land, hatred and 
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contempt of foreigners, glorification of war, cruelty 
to their enemies, insistence on the inferior status of 
women, extraordinary zeal for knowledge, exploita- 
tion of the poor, . . . willingness to be regimented by 
those in authority,” and other behavior patterns, 
many of them reprehensible. It is difficult to offer 
adverse criticisms of this presentation without ap- 
pearing to be pro-Japanese in the political sense. 
Nevertheless, it should be observed that the author 
rarely admits that some of the conditions in Japan 
which he describes have parallels, varying in degree, 
in other countries—not all of them members of the 
Axis. There is almost no attempt to compare Japan 
with other oriental countries in respect to such sub- 
jects as sex morality. While admitting that the Jap- 
anese have borrowed from abroad with discrimina- 
tion, Mr. Steiner leaves for the future an answer to 
the question as to whether they are capable of pio- 
neer creation. He does not point out that in many 
instances of borrowed techniques—for example, judo 
and lacquer work—the Japanese have eventually 
transformed the foreign element into something 
thoroughly Japanese and have further perfected cer- 
tain skills. The Toyoda cotton loom, a spectacular 
evidence of Japanese inventive genius, is not men- 
tioned. Most Americans will accept as gospel, some 
will do so with serious reservations, such conclusions 
regarding essential Japanese characteristics as the 
assertions that they are peculiarly “fickle and 
changeable’’; ‘frequently in business dishonest, eva- 
sive, unwilling to abide by contracts, and generally 
unreliable”; and that informed Japanese public opin- 
ion is not so severe with business malfeasance and 
political corruption as that of other countries. These 
are impressions, not proved facts. For those who 
fear that their understanding of the Japanese is still 
too roseate, this book will supply an effective anti- 
dote. 

ALLAN B. COLE 
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Building an empire. By L. LAMPREY. London: 


Harrap, 1943. Pp. 271. 6s. 


Black Australians: a survey of native policy in western 
Australia, 1829-1897. By Paut HaAstuck. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1942. Pp. 
226. 10s. 6d. 


The official history of Australia in the war of 1914- 
1918. Vol. VI, The Australian Imperial Force in 
France. During the Allied offensive, 1918. By C. 
E. W. BEAN. London: Angus & Robertson, 1943. 
21s. 


Canadian external relations: an historical study to 
1914. By G. P. DE T. GLAZEBROOK. Issued under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Oxford: University Press, 
1943. Pp. 312. 12s. 6d. 


The maritime provinces of British North America and 
the American Revolution. By WILFRED BRENTON 
Kerr, Pu.D., associate professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Sackville, New Brunswick: 
Busy East Press, 1942. Pp. 172. $2.25. 

The author’s purpose in this study is, as stated in 
his bibliographical introduction, to give ‘‘an account 
of the conditions and events which led the province 
to stay within the empire”—an account which he in- 
tended to present “from the general view-point, with 
conditions in the other colonies in mind.” It is based 
chiefly on transcript material in the Public Archives 
of Canada, including official correspondence with the 
board of trade and the secretaries of state for the 
colonies, minutes of councils and assemblies, reports 
of various sorts, and special collections. But the 
bibliographical note is so brief and general that it is 
not easy to tell how extensively these materials have 
been used over a given period of time. For example, 
the correspondence of governors is mentioned, but 
whether the statement covers all colonial governors 
for the period or only those of Nova Scotia is not 
clear. In spite of the author’s avowed intentions, it 
seems to the reviewer that the emphasis has been 
rather on the details of local conditions and events 
than on the “general view-point.’”’ There has been 
no attempt to present the main imperial issues in- 
volved or to interpret events with those issues in 
mind. The author mentions the reactions of the 
provinces to the Stamp Act, the Townshend Acts, 
the Boston Massacre, the Boston Port Bill, and 
many other measures and events without making it 
clear whether the people there understood their im- 
plications or the policies and principles expressed. 
Only a passing reference is given to Nova Scotia’s 
response to Lord North’s Offer of Conciliation, and 
then without any mention of that plan or any ex- 
planation other than loyalty for Nova Scotia’s “‘re- 
markable declaration of attachment to the empire” 
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with its offer “to bear a share of imperial expenses” 
and its “suggestion for the settlement of the chief 
constitutional problem of the day.’’ Nor does the 
author enter into the various conflicting interpreta- 
tions of that most complex subject, the causes of the 
American Revolution, though the interpretation 
which he favors is hinted at in the closing sentence 
of the book: “The behavior of Bermuda and of the 
Maritime Provinces in this period indicates that less 
stress might be laid on constitutional controversies 
as a cause of the American revolution, and more on 
the growth of national ideas and sentiments.”’ Nev- 
ertheless, the study is a very interesting contribution 
to the story of what happened in the provinces dur- 
ing the period of the Revolution and of the reaction 
of the various racial elements not only to British 
measures but also to the growing nationalism of the 
“revolutionary” colonies. 

VioLa F. BARNES 
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tional problem of India, Part II. By R. Covup- 
LAND. London: Milford, 1943. Pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 


Subject India. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1943. 6s. 


India arms for victory. By G. W. Tyson. Allahabad: 
Kitabistan, 1943. 7s. 6d. 


The making of modern New Guinea. By STEPHEN 
Winsor REED. Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1943. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


The diary of a district officer. By KENNETH BRAD- 
LEY. London: Harrap, 1943. Pp. 192. 5s. 


The record of a district officer’s tours in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


The Union of South Africa. By Lewis SOWDEN. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. Pp. 271. 
$3.00. 


Post-mortem on Malaya. By VIRGINIA THOMPSON, 
PH.D. With a foreword by Str GEORGE SANSOM. 
(Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations: “International re- 
search” series.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. 323. $3.00. 

Miss Thompson’s book deals with the trade, 
agriculture, mining, conditions of labor, defense 
preparations, and government policies in Malaya 
during the years which immediately preceded the 
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Japanese invasion. Her point of view is strongly an- 
ti-British, and she takes the attitude that on the rare 
occasions when the Malayan governments per- 
formed a meritorious action they did so from mo- 
tives which were the reverse of praiseworthy. No 
one who knows Malaya would deny that the ad- 
ministration made mistakes or that it was power- 
fully affected by the Anglo-Chinese tin and rubber 
interests, which provided the bulk of the revenue. 
It would be hard, however, to find any government 
which has followed the thoroughgoing Labor policy 
of which Miss Thompson approves and has never 
given way in the slightest to strong vested interests. 
To stress this side of the story, however, and to pass 
over the excellent record in many fields of govern- 
ment activity is to give a one-sided and distorted 
picture of the British regime. For example, the state- 
ment that the health services were established pri- 
marily from expediency rather than from humani- 
tarianism is simply not true. Miss Thompsonseems 
to consider that the fall of Malaya could have been 
avoided if the British had welded the three antago- 
nistic races of Malays, Indians, and Chinese into a 
single nation and had then given them self-govern- 
ment and so inspired them to defend Malaya. The 
difficulty was that there was no possible means by 
which these three peoples could be welded into one. 
Instead, they were moving farther apart in the 
1930’s, as three discordant nationalisms developed. 
Moreover, the loyalty of the bulk of the Chinese 
and Indians was directed toward their own coun- 
tries; they regarded Malaya as a foreign country to 
which they had temporarily migrated to make 
money. Miss Thompson’s criticism is purely destruc- 
tive: she does not suggest any method by which the 
British might have succeeded, beyond saying that 
they should have broken the treaties by which they 
had guaranteed to protect Malay rights. This breach 
of faith would have alienated the only race which re- 
garded Malaya as its native country and would have 
put the Malays under the control of the immigrant 
Chinese, whom they looked upon as unwanted in- 
truders. The British absolutely refused to break 
their treaty obligations. Even if by a miracle Mala- 
yan unity and self-government could have been at- 
tained, the people of the country could no more have 
defended themselves against the Japanese than the 
Filipinos did. They lacked the numbers, the re- 
sources, and the industrial development. The prin- 
cipal cause of the fall of Malaya was that years of 
idealistic disarmament had left Great Britain with- 
out the planes and warships which alone could have 
saved it. 
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